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“Tonight what wonders fill the sky, =‘ 
What wings! = } 
A chant of praise to God on high! 
One sings— 
O, angel herald!—of a birth 
Shall fill 
The world with joy. Peace comes to 
earth 
For men of kindly will.” 
From an Austrian Folk Song — English 


version by Katherine Lee Bates, in “Christ- 
mas and New Year Songs,’’ Woman’s Press. 
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Coming Events oe 


Fr MBARRASSMENTS are often causéd by odie dates of ihe many aligns or- 
ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- | 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially-of interdenominational organizations, so 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 
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EVENT y PLACE fer DATES 
Interdenominational Council on Spanish-Speaking Work...-San Antonio, Texas.—_—~- Dec. 14-18 i | 
National Conference of Theological Students___=_____ Detroit; Mich. 2262 n. Dec. 27-28 : 
Student Volunteer Convention=.-—-_=_=—~ -. 2225-22 Detroit, Mich. ...-..._.- Dec. 28-Jan. 2 
National Conference of Church Workers in Universities 

of the. Unitéed: States 2222-02-22 2. eee... ee Chicazo,) Ill, 25S 4se2 Jan. 3-5 7 
Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign Missions_._._.___ Atlantic City, N. J.__._--- Jan. 6-10 
Missionary Education. Movement_____~_~---.-----+==+-- New York, N. » iepeeticag 2 9 
Council of Church Boards of Education, Annual Meeting__-Atlantic City, N. J.__._-__ Jan. 9-10-12 
Foreign Missions Conference, Annual Meeting-__-_-_-----Atlantic City, N. J.-_---~- Jan. 10-13 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War____-._------ Washington, D, C._-----_Jan. 15-19 
Joint Conference on Church Comity_---_--_-__--__--+-- Cleveland, Ohio_________ Jan. 20-22 
Federal Council of the Churches, Executive Committee____Cleveland, Ohio_._______ Jan. 23-24 
Home Missions Council, Annual Meeting--_._.___-_-_----- Cleveland, Ohio_____-___ Jan. 23-24 
Council of Women for Home Missions._______._---.----- Cleveland, Ohio____.__-_ Jan. 23-24 
International Council of Religious Education.-____.__---_- Chitagonllme see a Feb. 8:16 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 

Association” 20 noe ee oe es Boston, Mass... 2222-4 Feb. 25-Mar. 1 
Religious Education Association.__-__-_-_---_.--------- Philadelphia, Pa. -...____ Mar. 6-9 
International Missionary Council ~-_.__..._..___-_---_- Jerusalem? 22 = Mar. 24-Apr. 8 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ_____.____~_ Columbus, Ohio ~__.____ Apr. 17-22 
General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church_.___.---— Kansas City, Mo. ~..-- = May I— 
Southern Baptist 'Convention=====-.___.. > eee _.-_Chattanooga, Tenn. ____- May 16-20 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.._____- Atlanta; Gav) 222 t= ee May 17— 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church____-_St. Louis, Mo..._________ May 23— 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church inthe 

U, Si Ay Lie So ot ee = Sig ce Sie ee eg Oe os ce May 24- 31 
Northern: Baptist Convention==——-———~=_ 5.2 eee Detroit, Mich. -..._...__ June 16-21 
Baptist World Alliance Congress..—...2_._ 5 ee Toronto, Canada _-_..__ June 23-29 
General Conference of the Seventh Day Baptist Churches__Riverside, Calif. _.______ July 23-30 
World's Sunday School Association Convention.____----_ Los Angeles, Cal. ___.___ July 11-18 
Quadrennial National Convention, Evangelical League, 

Evangelical Synod ______ = Us A tel oh Se ME renee Wy te, eee acre Aug. 7-12 
National Baptist Convention wart on0----=-----------~- Louisville, A ee Sept. 4-10 
Biennial National Convention, Evangelical Brotherhood, 

“Evangelical (Synod os so oen as 2. 2 eee oe igdesaeks Ind. eee 5 Sek) 16-19 
Convention of the United Lutheran Church___________=_~ Erie, Pa; —-2-- 2-2 Oct -9= * - 


General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church____Washington, D. C. ______Oct. 10— 
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Christmas Dreams 


“Say that we dream! Our dreams have 
woven 
Truths that outface the burning sun; 
The lightnings that we dreamed have 
cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in 
one! 
Dreams! But their swift celestial fing- 
ers 
Have knit the world with threads of 
steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great Common- 
weal. 


‘‘Tell us that custom, sloth, and fear 
Are strong; then name them ‘common 
sense’! 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere ; 
Then dub the lie ‘experience’: 
Year after year, age after age 
Has handed down through fool and 
child, 
For earth’s divinest heritage, 
The dreams whereon old Wisdom 
smiled. 


‘(Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay 
them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love, and Justice, if ye slay 
them, 
Return with more than earthly power: 
Strive, if ye will to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring through leaf 
and spray: 


Drive back the sun from the Eastern 


mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement 
stay. 
‘*It is the Dawn! The Dawn! The na- 
tions 
From Hast to West have heard a 
Cly a 
Through all earth’s blood-red genera- 
tions, 
By hate and slaughter, climbed thus 
high, 


Here, on this height, still to aspire, 
Only one path remains untrod, 
One path of Love and Peace climbs 
higher,— 
Make straight that highway for our 
God.”’ 


ALFRED Noyes, The Wine-Press. 


Christian Unity in China 


With enthusiastic sympathy we greet 
the announcement of the formation of a 
united Church in China, representing 
several denominations, the Presbyte- 
rian and the Congregationalist taking 
the lead. 

The event means not only the erasing 
of outgrown denominational lines, but 
also an advance in making Christianity 
in China thoroughly Chinese. If, as we 
believe, the so-called anti-Christian 
movement in China is really directed 
not against Christianity but against the 
encumbrances of its foreignness, this 
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new step ought to give a decided im- 
petus to the Christian cause. 

The fact that the new Church is to be 
Chinese-administered does not at all 
mean that missionaries are no longer 
- desired or needed in China, or that aid 
from the churches of Western lands can 
be discontinued. It only means, as Dr. 
Henry Hodgkin points out in an article 
in this issue of the Bulletin, that the 
missionary will be in China, not as di- 
rector-general of the Christian enter- 
prise, but as co-worker and adviser in a 
common cause. 7 


Fifty Years of the Student 
Christian Movement 

The year 1927 is the occasion for cele- 
brating the forging of the first ties of 
an intercollegiate Christian movement. 
It was in 1877 that the Philadelphian 
Society at Princeton sent out an invita- 
tion for the first conference of repre- 
sentatives of Christian organizations in 
the colleges, a conference which was 
held in connection with the Internation- 
al Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association that year. 

For the work of the student move- 
ment during the half-century the whole 
Church cannot be too grateful. It has 
been a needed center for cultivating the 
Christian life and calling students to 
glorious ventures of Christian idealism. 

It has been well said that today ‘‘the 
colleges may be called the least religious 
and at the same time the most religious 
institutions and groups in American 
life.’”’ On the discouraging side it has 
to be said that the current emphasis in 
many classrooms on materialistic inter- 
pretations of life makes an atmosphere 
not conducive to vital religious experi- 
ence. It is also true that the immatur- 
ity of youth, the fact that they have not 
yet passed out of superficial experi- 
ences and come against the serious reali- 
ties of the world, does not tend to deep 
living..On the other hand, the lack of 
experience is. offset by an abundance of 
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idealism and a spirit of adventure for 


~ a better world, which make our students 


in many ways the great hope of the 
Church in every age. To this spirit the 
Christian movement has made. and is 
making a vital appeal. 

It is a cause for genuine congratula- 
tion that in this semi-centennial year 
the student work of the Y. M. C. A. has 
been elevated to the dignity of a division 
in the National Council, parallel to the 
Home and Foreign Divisions, as record- 
ed in the last issue of the Bulletin. 

—S. M. C. 


When East and West Meet 


The world conferences at Stockholm: 
and at Lausanne, among other valuable 
results, have succeeded in directing the 
attention of the Christian Churches of . 
the West to the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches and to the present possibility 
of cooperating with them in the world- 
wide task of the Kingdom of God. 

Protestant leaders have been im- 
pressed with the deep spirituality of the 
Eastern Church prelates. The fact that 
Orthodox leaders could unite with Pro- 
testants in subscribing to the statement 
made at Lausanne on ‘‘The Message of 
the Church’’ demonstrates that both 
groups are truly evangelical. There 
has been a new realization of the fact 
that in those lands in which Orthodoxy 
predominates, these old Churches hold 
the key to the situation. On the other 
hand, Eastern Church leaders are com- 
ing to understand Western Christianity 
as never before and to realize their need 
of the help which it can give to them 
along the lines of practical work in re- 
ligious education, social service and 
missions. : 

Dr. W. W. Peet, the Federal Coun- 
cil’s representative in the Near East, 
has been most cordially received by 
Eastern Church prelates and states that 
while the Eastern Church leaders may 
be far from ready for organic unity on 
the basis of faith and order, they are 
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ready now for unity of effort along 
practical lines and for federation with 
the Christian forces of the West in 
meeting pressing social and moral is- 
‘sues of the day. More and more the 
Continuation Committee of the Life and 
Work Conference is becoming the integ- 
rating factor in international church 
work. In this movement the Eastern 
Churches are fully represented and 
most active. 

It is evident that the time has come 
for the establishment of closer relations 
with the branches of the lHastern 
Churches of this country. We must ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship here 
as well as abroad. Some significant co- 
operative work with the LHastern 
Churches is being carried on by certain 
communions, notably the Protestant 
Episcopal and the Congregational, and 
by a few of the state and local church 
federations. As a whole, however, our 
Protestant Churches have little contact 
with and knowledge of the 730,000 com- 
municants of the Orthodox Churches in 
America. 

The Committee on Relations with the 
Eastern Churches of the Federal Coun- 
cil is interested in stimulating such con- 
tacts with the Eastern Church bodies in 
America both for the sake of the com- 
municants of these Churches, that they 
may help us in the building of a Chris- 
tian America, and for the sake of the 
cause of Christian unity the world over. 
All such friendships formed in America 
help to further the mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill between the two bodies 
of Christendom abroad and to present 
a united front of Christian believers. 

—K. D. M. 


Armistice Day: Contrasts 
and Contradictions 
(Reprinted from The Congregationalist.) 

‘President Coolidge, in his Armistice 
Observance proclamation, declared that 
‘it is fitting that the recurring anni- 
versary of this day should be commem- 
orated with thanksgiving and prayer 


and by exercises designed to further the 
cause of permanent peace through the 
maintenance of goodwill and friendly 
relations between nations.’ He urged 
the people of the United States ‘to ob- 
serve the day in schools and churches . 
and other suitable places with appro- 
priate ceremonies giving expression to 
our gratitude that peace exists and to 
our sincere desire that such amicable 
relations with all other peoples may 
continue.’ 


_ “Some amazing contrasts appeared 
in the observance or the contemptuous 
violation of the terms of the President’s 
proclamation. 

‘“‘At St. Louis, Major General Henry 
T. Allen, who we trust may still be reg- 
istered as a patriot, and Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, sup- 
ported by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, earn- 
estly appealed for the cause of peace 
and for constructive measures in the in- 
terest of peace on the part of our na- 
tion. Meanwhile the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, in the 
same city, with a violence and tone of 
denunciation to which it is said he is 
not ordinarily accustomed, was making 
an appeal to force in such terms of em- 
phasis as to make it appear as the last 
word in national policy. The occasion 
was, we suspect, arranged to counteract, 
or at least qualify, the influence of Gen- 
eral Allen’s goodwill congress. The 
Commander’s friends tell us that he did 
not do himself justice and that he has 
large ideas, but the expression of his 
valedictory did not reveal them. 

‘‘While President Coolidge, at the 
White House, was telling Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, Dr. Macfarland, Dr. Gulick and 
representatives of several major de- 
nominations that he was deeply grati- 
fied at the existence of such a body as 
the Federal Council promoting the 
peace of the world and developing pub- 
lic sentiment in its behalf; on the other 
hand, a Reserve Officer, on Boston 
Common, who evidently placed himself 
on active Army duty by appearing in 
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full uniform, was vociferously inform- 


ing the people that the Federal Council- 


was a body ‘subversive of the govern- 
ment of the United States’ and ‘un- 
dermining our national institutions.’ 
Evidently the Reserve Officer should 
confer with the President and not only 
correct his judgment as to the Federal 
Council but should also guide him in his 
future Armistice proclamations. 

‘‘Chaplain Axton and Chaplain La- 
zaron conducted a service in which 
Chaplain Macfarland and Bishop Free- 
man took part, at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in which in obedience to 
their Commander-in-Chief, they earn- 
estly prayed for international justice 
and peace; and Dr. Macfarland, in a 
popular service in Washington, urged 
that we render our homage to the dead 
by reconsecrating ourselves to our na- 
tion’s constitutional ideals and the im- 
parting of those ideals to the life of the 
world. At the very hour that these ser- 
vices were going on, another reserve 
chaplain in New York was exceedingly 
vocal in declaring that Armistice Day 
was not an appropriate day for the 
proclamation of ideals of peace, evi- 
dently as evidenced by his oration, with 
the feeling that it was a sort of mobili- 
zation day, despite the fact that the 
President once turned down that pro- 
posal. 

“‘Our War Department is a part of 
our constituted government and needs 
the thoughtful sympathy and intelligent 
support of the people, but it has some 
forlorn spokesmen whose utterances 
are, for military men, strangely disre- 
gardful of the expressed exhortations 
of their Commander-in-Chief. There is 
deep cause for gratitude in such men as 
Generals Bliss, Allen, O’Ryan and 
Pershing, whose voice and service in 
constructive measures for peace and the 
development of goodwill between na- 
tions are as satisfying and gratifying as 
‘their service in war. General O’Ryan’s 
‘recent proposal that Army officers 
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should, in time of peace, give of their ex- 


perience and knowledge to the cause of 
peace, is worthy of their consideration. 
‘‘One of these contrasting attitudes 
on Armistice Day is perhaps well illus- 
trated by Rudyard Kipling’s satire: 
If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
- Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 


‘The other may well be exemplified 
by the poet Whittier’s national ideal: 


Thy great world lesson all shall learn. 
The nations in thy school shall sit. 
Earth’s farthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. 


‘The latter is the truer patriotism 
and Americanism. 


‘‘At the suggestion and request of the © 


Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, mul- 
titudes of pastors and men of public 
life rendered devout expressions of 
gratitude for those who gave their lives 
for the nation and then went on to urge 
those measures of national and inter- 
national goodwill and those institutions 
for its practical expression, which, in 
the last analysis, constitute the finest 
tribute which a grateful nation can pay 
to its honored dead. 

‘In doing so, they followed the ex- 
ample of the President of the United 
States, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces set for the nation’s defense. 
Who are these jingo-mongering chau- 
vinists and professed ministers of the 
Prince of Peace who dare to call their 
patriotism in question? Fortunately, 
there is in this country no such thing as 
lese-majeste. One is not bound to agree 
even with the President ; but surely there 
is something ridiculous, were it not 
tragic and appalling, in the spectacle of 
certain people criticizing the patriotism 
of those who are doing just what the 
President has called upon all good eiti- 
zens to do.”’ . 

—The Congregationalist, Dec. 8, 1927. 


_He persisted in His belief in Love. 
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The Futility of Violence, the Power of Love 


A Christmas Meditation 
By A. Mauve Roypen, of London* 


aL YOU appeal to love and people tell you it 
will not work, you will feel as Christ did, 
when He appealed to love and evoked appar- 
ently a passionate hatred in those to whom He 
had appealed, so that in the end He feared that 
Tle had altogether failed. And yet, on the Cross, 
I think it 
was for that reason, if one dares to offer a rea- 
son for a thing so mysterious, that Christ said, 
“‘My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’’ For 
He had believed that God was love, and to be- 
lieve that is to believe in the triumph of love. 
When, therefore, He had refused to use any 
other method or weapon than love, and the an- 
swer was a murderous hate, it seemed to Him 
that the power in the universe in which He had 
believed was not there. God had forsaken Him. 

In that supreme moment Christ was called 
upon to choose between God and love: He chose 
love. He rather worshiped a love that was not 
God than a God who was not love. St. John 
says to us, ‘‘God is love,’’ but Christ says, ‘‘ Love 
is God,’’ and it is a far more difficult thing to 
believe. When He had chosen (as on the Cross 
He did) between Love and God and had pre- 
ferred Love, He had passed through death to 
life and saw that Love and God were the same. 
After the ery of dereliction came the word of 
assurance and peace, ‘‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.”’ 

Force had done all it could and it had failed, 
for the spirit of Christ was more powerful on 
the Cross than before. 

Do you believe it? Do you believe that Love 
is God? With my mind I believe it. I want 
desperately to believe it altogether ; but it means 
much more than we realize and to believe is ter- 
ribly hard. It means not only that love is the 
most beautiful thing in the world: it means that 
love is the strongest thing in the world. Do we 
believe that? When we sing or say ‘‘our trust 
is in God,’’ do we really mean that our trust is 
in love? When we call upon God to help us, 
are we really calling upon love to es us, or are 
we still materialists? 


Love is Winning Out 

To some extent we are—to a very large ex- 
tent. But yet the triumph of Christ did not 
end with His disciples or it would have been 
a failure after all; He is gradually converting 
the world. Everywhere slowly, terribly slowly, 
but yet surely, belief in material force has grad- 
ually receded. 


* Part of an address delivered at the Guildhouse, London, 
tune 5, 1927. The theme is so appropriate to Christmas that 
is reprinted here at this time. 


Think of the things we used to believe we 
could do by knocking men’s bodies about! Re- 
ligious persecution is based on that. People 
really believe in it. A man like Torquemada 
would have suffered martyrdom himself just as 
gladly as any of the people he tortured to 
death. He believed that he could save their 
souls by torturing their bodies. He honestly 
believed that you could convince a man of the 
truth of the Christian religion if you hurt him 
enough. There are very few people who be- 
lieve that now. So with our punishment of 
offenders. Everybody used to believe—some 
people do still believe—that you can make a 
man good by hurting him. Our whole penal 
code was based on that idea. It was not re- 
formatory, nor was it merely deterrent. It was 
a naked belief in material force—belief that you 
can actually change a man’s spirit for the bet- 
ter by tormenting his body. Very few people 
believe that now. 

The same view prevailed in education. We 
had in it the familiar saying, ‘‘Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.’’ You could, it was thought, 
make a child good, draw out his best qualities, 
‘‘educate’’ him by hitting him. It seems a eu- 
rious idea. There are still a few people who 
believe it, but they are diminishing every day 
because all these things have proved to be a fail- 
ure. 

The tide of materialism recedes, although so 
slowly, and Christ is triumphant. He knew 
that love was the only power in the world by 
which we can achieve anything; and He is con- 
vincing us by degrees. 


Between Nations Force Remains 


And yet there remains, respected and hon- 
ored, the naked appeal to force in war, and peo- 
ple still defend it. Is it not time that, as we 
have abandoned the belief that we can convert 
men to our religion by hurting their bodies, as 
we have made it illegal to rack or torment the 
bodies of men and women in prison in the hope 
of making them better citizens—so we should 
now abolish war? In a sense, it is true, we can- 
not ‘‘abolish’’ wickedness, but we can put it out- 
side our social institutions: we can register the 
fact that we have got to a point at which we 
perceive that we can achieve nothing that is 
worth achieving by putting nations to the tor- 
ture, any more than we can make a man good 
by putting his body to torture. 

Wars have taken place in all nations and in 
all ages, and it is time we began to realize that 
they have achieved nothing of enduring worth. 
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It is time because we have now come to the 
greatest test of war as an instrument for good 
that the world has ever seen. The heroic insti- 
tution of war (for it is heroic) has been tried 
out on a scale greater than ever before. It has 
been tried out with a degree of heroism and 
self-sacrifice for which no words are great 
enough. And, having been tried out on this 
seale and with this heroism, it has achieved 
nothing. We held back nothing, did we?—we 
did not stop until we had won: and we have 
got nothing. 


No Security in Military Power 


Let us try to recall for a moment what we 
were going to win. Security? Well, we got rid 
of Germany as a military menace. Is it to 
achieve anything to get rid of Germany yet to 
have France and Italy and Russia armed as 
they are? France is now probably the greatest 
military nation in the world; Italy is seeking to 
rival her. Germany sought ‘‘a place in the 
sun,’’ and now we have Italy seeking to darken 
the face of the sun with the wings of her aero- 
planes. Russia has become a menace to the 
world. Our old allies become a cause of fear. 
Nations from whom before we had nothing to 
fear are now arming. The 400,000,000 Chinese, 
a people who formerly took no interest in na- 
tions outside their empire, are learning the 
methods of modern war. The United States of 
America, once content with an army and a navy 
that were negligible from the point of view of 
military domination, the 110,000,000 of the 
United States with their inexhaustible wealth, 
are now preparing for war. ‘‘Preparedness’’— 
that is their slogan now. What have we gained 
of security? We thought that when we had 
broken that great power of Germany we might 
at last disarm, but we are armed more than be- 
fore; and so is everybody else. Instead of 
greater security, we have greater fear. 

Are we better off, we whose armies were to 
come back from the trenches to a better world? 
We are worse off and no man can deny it. All 
the problems we were going to solve are with us 
still in aggravated form. We never had a gen- 
eral strike in this country before the war, nor 
had we a strike in our most essential industry 
so long drawn out or so disastrous as we have 
had since the war. The feeling of brotherhood 
and love is less instead of greater. Will any- 
one give me an instance of one single thing that 
we have gained by the greatest exercise of force 
on the greatest scale and with the greatest hero- 
ism that has ever been shown to the world? 

Yes, one good thing has come out of it; a 
profound disbelief in the efficacy of war at all. 
Belief in material force, at least for some of us, 
has received a shock from which God grant it 
may never recover. All those serried ranks of 
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soldiers, all those ships and guns, gas and high 
explosives, were for nothing. To what purpose 
do we groan and sweat under the burden of 
armaments which, when we use them, give us 
nothing? Js it not time that we abolish war? 


Can We Learn from Experience? 


We are not incapable of learning from expe- 
rience. We abolished duelling; we abolished 
‘‘ordeal by battle.’? The duel was fought im 
order that justice might be done and justice 
was not done; and, as humanity is capable of 
learning, the ordeal by battle was abandoned at 
last. A finer sense of justice brought people to 
decide that, since they could not cause justice 
to prevail by the use of force, they must try the 
only other method there is, and bring each case 
before an impartial judge for decision. It was 
not because they had a less high sense of honor 
but because they had a more high sense of 
honor that men were willing to forego the ad- 
vantage of personal strength or skill with the 
sword or the pistol, and bring their quarrels 
before a Court of Law. 

Is it not time that we did the same with war? 
What injustice, what cruelty was inflicted by 
the duelling system compared with the injus- 
tice and the cruelty of war? If war is useless, 
to what purpose do we put nations to the tor- 
ture? If it achieves nothing, cannot we decide 
to do without it? What alternative is there but 
the one of bringing all quarrels before an im- 
partial judge—as nearly impartial as human 
justice can provide? No one asks you to be 
overcome of evil but to overcome evil with good. 


War Does Not Assure Justice 


To go on saying that war promotes justice is 
to say a thing that history has proved to be a lie. 
The first thing that happens when war breaks 
out is that the truth cannot be spoken any more. 
How are you going to be just if you cannot 
either hear or speak the truth? Lies become a 
necessity ; to hate and to kill become patriotic! 
How can justice then be done? 

Nay, how can we be just when we are suffer- 
ing as we suffered in the war? Shall we put 
justice to the proof in circumstances that make 
it humanly speaking impossible to be just? We 
go to war desiring, we say, nothing but justice; 
but after a time our best loved are killed, or our 
country suffers invasion, women are violated 
and children spitted on bayonets. At the end 
of that, do we desire nothing but justice? We 
must have something to repay us for all we 
have suffered! We make Justice—sheer Justice 
—impossible, in war. 

How shall we make it possible? Can we not 
believe that it is possible to overcome evil with 
good? Let us try to do justice in the only way 
in which justice can be done. 
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Arthur Nash: A Retrospect and a Prophecy 


By Rev. Worth M. Tippy 


ee unexpected death of Arthur Nash on 
Sunday, October 31, came as a painful shock 
to those who had learned to love and trust him.* 
It seemed as if he 
might carry on his 
truly great experi- 
ment for another 
ten years, for he 
was only fifty- 
nine; but he has 
gone, like an in- 
spiring dream. His 
rich experiment 
continues if there 
are those with vis- 
ion and courage to 
earry it forward, 
or it, too, -passes 
with the master, 
although what he 
did will never 
pass. 

I have been asking myself, since he died, 
what did Arthur Nash really accomplish? Cer- 
tainly he created, as if by magic, and in a 
very brief while, a notable business establish- 
ment which did not collapse, as many predicted, 
but waxed strong until his heart ceased to beat. 
But other men have done that a thousand times, 
so that, although it was a great achievement, it 
was not what was most distinctive in his life’s 
work. 


MR, ARTHUR NASH 


“The Mind of Christ’? in Industry 


That which was distinguished in Arthur Nash 
was something he shared with John J. Eagan of 
Atlanta. In fact they both made a lke impres- 
sion upon me, an impression which was not clear 
to me at first, but which became finally over- 
whelming. I realized after a while that they 
had gained the mind of Christ, and were com- 
mitted body, soul and fortune to its realization 
in their lives and industries. I saw them moving 
swiftly, with great determination, guided by an 
inner spirit and acting with singular wisdom 
and effectiveness. They seem to me now, in spite 
of all personal and human limitations, two of the 
most genuine and discerning followers of Christ 
I have ever known. 

If I were to say what stands out as I think of 
Arthur Nash, now in retrospect, it would be, 
first, that he dedicated his industry, so far as it 


“Mr. Nash died unexpectedly in Cincinnati on October 
81st. He had been suffering but a brief time, but real- 
izing his danger had created a board of eleven trustees, 
including the representative of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, to take over the management 
of the A. Nash Company, Inc. The funeral services were 
held November 2nd, Dr. Worth M. Tippy attending as 
the representative of the Federal Council: 


lay within his responsibility and power, to the 
service of humanity. He could not act for those 
associated with him, except to stimulate and lead 
them, and when any of them were hard or sel- 
fish, the enterprise was to that extent compro- 
mised. His own dédication, so far as I can now 
see and know, was as absolute as human beings 
ever attain. And what seems to me to have the 
deepest significance, is that his mind was most 
sensitive and swiftest to act toward those who 
came to the door of his factory whose need was 
greatest. The five-day week of forty hours was 
his answer to the economic straits of the seventh- 
day Christians and of working mothers. I am 
still deeply moved as I think of that generous 
act. 

Next in importance, I should say, is the fact 
that he understood and laid hold on the coop- 
erative principle in industrial management. He 
could not have a little autocracy in his shop, but 
struggled to create an industrial democracy, 
even against the urge of his own great initiative. 
It was not his shop, he thought, but God’s and 
the workers’, and mystically a stake also of a 
wider society. 


An Explorer in Brotherhood 


He began with brotherhood and worked to- 
ward organized industrial relations. In this he 
was profoundly guided by the spirit within him. 
Nothing could move him or hasten the unfolding 
of what seemed to have been committed to him, 
beyond what he could see and know of the path 
on which he was to walk. He took unbelief, 
cynicism, personal abuse, and attacks even from 
religious circles from which he might reasonably 
have expected patience and sympathy, with 
quietness and apparently without the slightest 
resentment. 

If he had started with organization he might 
never have realized the brotherhood. In this he 
knew better than his friends. As it was, he be- 
gan with the brotherhood, and in nine brief 
years had worked out with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America the most advanced 
and intensely Christian relationship between 
capital and labor in the United States. 

Never was his courage, or his faith in Christ 
and in his fellows, or his willingness to risk all, 
so splendidly shown as when he joined hands 
with the Amalgamated and persuaded his work- 
ers to love their erstwhile enemies. His workers, 
he said, ought to join their forces with the great 
labor movement of America, and not to rest 
satisfied with an employee representation plan 
of their own. 

Who, privileged to be in his councils, will ever 
forget what that act meant? I am still most 
impressed in this act by his freedom from racial 
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and religious prejudices. He would trust the 


Golden Rule as fully to Sidney Hillman and the - 


great body of Jewish workers in the Amalga- 
mated, as he would to any group of Christians, 
and as he did later to the Turk. He proved in 
his factory what he somehow knew, that Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Jew and unbeliever, know alike 
how to love, how to be friends, how to stand by 
one another in a high-minded enterprise. Never 
have racial and religious prejudice been more 
rebuked in our generation than by the Nash ex- 
periment. 
A Modern Good Shepherd 

But now, what stands out above everything 
else, if we look at him steadily, is the figure of 
another Good Shepherd. Did he not labor that 
his flock might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly ? 
sheep? Was he not a modern Good Shepherd, 
in a democratic age, when the true shepherd is 
a leader of the people? 

If what has been said is true—and it is true 
and understated rather than overstated—then 
Arthur Nash was a forerunner of the industry 
which is to come. That is his real and great sig- 
nificance. The industry of tomorrow must fol- 
low the trail he has blazed, perhaps not his 


Did he not lay down his life for the’ 


methods, but certainly his way. Industry must 
be consecrated to human welfare. It must be 
dedicated by those who compose it, to the e2v- 
nomic plenty of mankind, with especial concern 
for the hard-pressed masses. Every business 
establishment, some day, must become a brother- 
hood of fairness, kindness and mutual service, 
organized on cooperative principles. It must be 
guided by the Golden Rule, which can be fol- 
lowed only hour by hour, as it is reinterpreted 
to every situation. The Golden Rule is ever and 
always a light on the next step. Mr. Nash dem- 


onstrated the economic soundness of the prw-— 


ciple. 

Finally, and this is the crux of the age and of 
the future, every employer, every man of power, 
must become a good shepherd, to use Christ’s 


word, or a democratie leader who dedicates all » 


that he is and has to the more abundant life of 
those associated with him in labor, those of the 
public whom both employer and work people 
serve, and all he can reach. This is intensely 
practical and easily possible. The sudden great- 
ness and the beauty of Arthur Nash’s life are 
due to the fact that he saw this surpassing truth 
as a vision from God, and acted with instant and 
unflagging resolution. 


Japanese Friendship Dolls Arrive in America 


IFTY-EIGHT Japanese dolls, correctly ar- 

rayed in court attire, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on November 25 aboard the Tenyo Maru as 
an expression of the friendship of the children 
of Japan for the children of America. 

The leader of the dolls, ‘‘Miss Dai Nippon,’’ 
stands nearly three feet high and was the gift 
of Princess Teru, daughter of the Emperor. 

The gift was made to the children of America 
in recognition of the 13,000 American dolls sent 
to Japan under the auspices of the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children, 

The dolls, exclusive of the Princess’ gift, 
which was valued at $350, cost $200 each and 
the expense was met by 2,610,000 Japanese girls 
in kindergarten and elementary schools contrib- 
uting one sen, about one-half cent, each. 

They are elaborately dressed in Hama-Chiri- 
men silk, said to be the most luxurious silk made, 
and are accompanied by miniature ceremonial 
tea-drinking outfits and other accessories. 

Every one of Japan’s forty-seven prefectures 
is represented in the collection and, in addition, 
six of the dolls are named after the largest cities 
of the empire, Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagoya and Yokohama. Two more are from the 
colonies of Korea and Formosa. 

Arrangements for the shipment were made by 
Viscount EK. Shibusawa, assisted by M. Sekiya, 
Director of the Bureau of General Education of 
the Department of Education of Japan. The 
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latter accompanies the dolls on their journey. 

The collection has been on exhibition at the 
City Hall in San Francisco. Mr. Sekiya pre- 
sented the dolls to Mayor James Rolph, Jr., who 
accepted them in behalf of the children of 
America. 

Current motion picture news reels show the 
reception in San Francisco. . 

Further arrangements for receiving the dolls 
in other parts of the country are being made by 
the Federal Council of the Churches. : 

The dolls were exhibited at the principal de- 
partment store in Tokyo before being sent and, 
according to dispatches from Japan, the exhibit 
was viewed by the public with great enthusiasm. 

On November 4 the dolls were given a fare- 
well party in Tokyo under the auspices of the 
Japanese National Committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children. Princesses Kitashirakawa, 
Asaka, Takeda and Tokue attended, as did many 
prominent gentlemen and about 2,000 children. 

After singing the national anthems of the two 
countries the children representative of both 
countries exchanged greetings and handshakes 
and then joined in singing the Dolls’ Farewell 
Song, especially composed for the occasion by 
the Japanese Department of Education. In 
conclusion, Baron Shibusawa and the American 
Ambassador, Honorable Charles MacVeagh, de- 
livered addresses on the promotion of friendship 
between Japan and America. 
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- -Fnternational Goodwill 


The Churches and the Renunciation of War 
HE Federal Council was the first important 
organization in America to endorse the Bri- 
and Proposal. The resolution adopted on May 
27 was published in full in the June issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

A delegation of Churchmen called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge (November 2), as noted in our 
last issue, and presented a Memorial supporting 
the Briand Proposal signed by more than 750 
church leaders in thirty communions. 

At its meeting on November 25, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council 
adopted another resolution carrying the pro- 
gram one step further. It reads as follows: 

‘‘Congress declared (August 29, 1926,) it ‘to 
be the policy of the United States to adjust and 
settle international disputes through mediation, 
or arbitration, to the end that war may be hon- 
orably avoided.’ 

“On April 6, 1927, M. Briand proposed to the 
people of the United States the adoption of an 
agreement between France and the United States 
for ‘renunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.’ 

‘“‘On November 4 President Coolidge is re- 
ported to have said that ‘the time will soon be 
ripe for further discussion of the proposed 
treaty to outlaw war between France and the 
United States.’ 

‘‘During the last few days it has been an- 
nounced that resolutions would be introduced 
into the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives giving practical effect to the Briand pro- 
posal, and to the arbitration policy adopted by 
Congress in 1916. 

“Therefore be it 

““Resolved, by the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of. the Churches of 
Christ in America, that, in its judgment, the 
United States should enter into treaties with 
France, Great Britain and other nations 


“fa. To renounce war between the signatories 
as an instrument of national policy and to 
regard it henceforth as an illegitimate 
method of attempting to secure national 
objectives, it being expressly understood 
that this agreement does not prevent them 
from self-defense in case of attack. 
To submit to suitable international tribu- 
nals for peaceful settlement, just so far as 
possible, every dispute between such sig- 
natories which cannot be solved by the 
usual methods of diplomacy, it being 
clearly understood that even in regard to 
s disputes which they may not be willing to 
submit to international tribunals they will, 
nevertheless, not resort to war.’’ 


cole 


Oratorical Contest on Outlawing War 
$500, $300 and $200 in cash, and gold, silver 
and bronze medals are offered as prizes by the 
committee in charge of the ‘‘ National Oratori- 
eal Contest on Outlaw-War Treaties.’’ 

The contests may be held at any time until 
World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1928. Contest- 
ants must be of High School age. Nearly a hun- 
dred outstanding educational and church lead- 
ers in all parts of the country constitute the 
Sponsoring Committee. Full particulars may 
be secured from the Secretaries, A. C. Watkins, 
532 Seventeenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., or S. L. Gulick, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

The prizes are made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. Clement M. Biddle of New 
York. 


A New Voice on Japanese Exclusion 


The following editorial on ‘‘A Quota for the 
Japanese’’ in the Chicago Tribune on November 
4 is a hopeful indication of the rise of a new 
conscience on our relations with the Orient: 


*“At present all Japanese immigrants are ex- 
cluded from this country. That has caused 
much irritation in Japan, where it is felt to be 
an unwarranted slur upon the merits of the 
Japanese as human beings. Time has relieved 
some of the tension, but the exclusion laws re- 
main as a potential source of trouble. 

‘*When the forthcoming Congress attacks the 
immigration laws much good may be accom- 
plished by providing a Japanese quota on ex- 
actly the same basis as other nations receive 
quotas. The number of Japanese to be admitted 
under any of the quota schemes under consid- 
eration would hardly exceed 200. The number 
is so small as to be utterly negligible from the 
standpoint of racial purity, but it is large 
enough to end forever one of the principal 
sources of ill feeling between this country and 
Japan. 

‘Californians have never been able to view 
Japanese immigration with anything approach- 
ing detachment, but they cannot protest against 
the admission of 200 yellow men a year without 
making the three million whites of their state 
ridiculous. A protest by California against a 
Japanese quota is. equivalent to a confession that 
one Japanese immigrant is a menace to 15,000 
and more California white men.’’ 

At the recent annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Christian Missions in Japan, including 
practically all of the Protestant missions, whose 
membership amounts to about 1,200 mission- 
aries, the following resolution was adopted: 


““Whereas the Federation put itself on record 
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at its Conference in 1924 in connection with the 


Exclusion clauses of the 1924 Immigration Act. 


of the United States of America, and 

‘““Whereas it is evident. that ‘the feelings of 
the Japanese people regarding the discrimina- 
tory nature of that Act are unchanged and form 
a definite barrier to the growth of Christian 
brotherhood, be it now 

‘‘ Resolved that this body go on record as still 
urgently advocating the modification of said 
clauses.”’ 

Our Exclusion Act has hampered all mis- 
sionary undertaking from America to Japan, 
where once the door was wide open, according 
to Rufus M. Jones in a recent address delivered 
before the Five Years’ Meeting of the Friends 
in America, Referring to a personal experience 
on the occasion of his recent visit to Japan, Dr: 
Jones declared : 
Shibusawa, the great friend of Roosevelt, to a 
group of Japanese in Tokyo, to give an address 
to perhaps the most important single group of 
persons I ever spoke to. When he got up to in- 
troduce me, he said: ‘Our friend who is to 
speak to us has the worst name of anybody that 
ever came to Japan. If there is any name we 
do not like it is ‘‘ Jones,’’ because Senator Jones 
introduced the Exclusion Act; but this is a 
gentle Jones.’ Somehow, we ourselves must cor- 
rect the results of the disaster.’”’ 


The World Alliance in St. Louis 


Fresh impetus was given to the peace move- 
ment in the United States as a result of the 
Goodwill Congress of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship, that met in St. Louis, 
November 9-11. 

A resolution endorsing the Briand proposal 
for the outlawing of war between France and the 
United States was hailed with enthusiasm. It 
was recommended that similar treaties for the 
renunciation of war be entered into between the 
governments of the United States and of other 
like-minded nations. The Congress favored the 
principle that the United States should not give 
support to, nor trade with, any covenant-break- 
ing state which might go to war in violation of 
its previously given pledge to take its disputes 
to some tribunal for peaceful settlement. Satis- 
faction was also expressed with the increasing 
cooperation of the United States in the activi- 
ties of the League of Nations. It was also felt 
that the United States should continue its nego- 
tiations regarding membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The five hundred delegates in attendance on 
this Congress were of the opinion that ‘‘ Ameri- 
can investors carrying on commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises in Mexico should recognize 
that such investments abroad are subject to the 
laws of the country in which they are made.’’ 
Military training in all public and high schools 
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‘‘T was introduced by Viscount. 


and all compulsory military training in schools 
and colleges were condemned. Disarmament on 
an international scale was called for and atten- 
tion was directed to the necessity of abolishing 
the war system itself in order to combat and 
make of no effect ‘‘potential armaments in chem- 
ical and industrial development.’’ 

Among the important resolutions adopted at 
St. Louis was the following: 


The Outlawry of War 
“There is before the United States Senate a reso- 
lution to the effect that war between nations should 
be outlawed as an institution or means for the settle- 
ment of international controversies. 


“We earnestly urge upon the President and Senate 


a serious consideration of this resolution and the 
adoption of some action to indicate the willingness of 
the United States to join with other nations in re- 


‘nouncing war as a means of settling international 


disputes. 

“We believe that the immediate opportunity to give 
effect to the principle of this resolution is the pro- 
posal of M, Briand to establish an agreement between 
France and the United States to ‘renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy.’ We trust that the 


answer of our Government will be prompt and une- . 


quivocal in accepting this frank and open proposal. 

“We believe also that the United States should at 
the same time clearly indicate its willingness to enter 
into similar agreements with other nations.” 


First Aid to Understanding China 


‘‘What and Why in China,’’ by Paul Hutch- 
inson,* deserves wide reading by intelligent 
Amerivans who wish a bird’s-eye view of China 
since she turned out the Manchu Dynasty in 
1914, 

The vivid style and broad outlines hold in- 
terest from start to finish. The author presents 
a clear picture of what has really been happen- 
ing in China, what the turmoil means, why 
Chinese leaders are so anti-Western and way 
Russia has gained such influence. 

The aims of the Nationalist movement, both 
for reform in China and for recovery of rights, 
equality and dignity as facing the Western 
World, are graphically described. The author 


tells why British and Japanese are hated and: 


feared, why Russia has been welcomed, but is 
now beginning to be suspected and rejected, and 
why America’s friendship has begun to be 
doubted. 

One conspicuous and regrettable omission 
from the picture is what Christian missions have 
done for and to China. Her present-day up- 
heaval, turmoil and renaissance in every line, 
cultural, industrial and political, are due to her 
contact with the Western world. A vital and 
vitalizing element in that contact has been the 
presence and work in all parts of China of thou- 
sands of Western missionaries and hundreds of 
educational and benevolent institutions. 


*Published by Willett, Clark and Colby, Chicago, $1.00. | 
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EV. ARTHUR PRINGLE, 

former chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union of England 
and Wales, who has been in this 
country as a representative of 
the British churches at the recent 
St. Louis Congress of the World 
Alliance for International 
Friendship, addressed the No- 
vember meeting of the Federal 
Council’s Administrative Com- 
mittee on present relationships 
between Great Britain and the 
United States. Discussing hu- 
morously the agitation of Mayor 
Thompson in Chicago, Mr. Prin- 
gle said: 

“In England we are always 
hoping for a new Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Meanwhile Mayor Thompson’s performance is 
the funniest thing with which to regale our- 
selves.”’ 


REV. ARTHUR PRINGLE 


British Church Leader Welcomed 


Mr. Pringle also discussed pres- 
ent conditions in the religious life 
of Great Britain. Concerning 
the present controversy over the 
changes in the English Prayer 
Book he expressed the judgment 
that this was likely to hasten the 
disestablishment of the Church. 
“Thoughtful Anglican leaders 
themselves,’’ he said, ‘‘find it in- 
econgruous to have forms of wor- 
ship determined by as miscellane- 
ous a body as Parliament.”’ 

On the discussion in England 
over the question of science and 
religion, Mr. Pringle declared: 

‘‘British Christianity is show- 
ing that it can adapt itself to new 
intellectual and social environment. A man can 
have both the new knowledge and the old evan- 
gelistie fervor. Scientific attitude and evangeli- 
eal enthusiasm can go hand in hand.’’ 


Research Department Holds Anniversary 


fPYHE annual dinner of the Federal Council’s 
Department of Research and Education, 
held in New York on the evening of November 

21, registered decided progress in the develop- 

ment of this significant arm of the Federal 

Council of the Churches. The dinner was at- 

tended by about 150 representatives of the va- 

rious churches. 
The chairman of the evening was Professor 

William Adams Brown. 

The program consisted of brief addresses, as 
follows: 

The Value of Facts in the Religious World— 
Very Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Standards in Religious and Social Research— 
Galen M. Fisher, Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. 

Emerging Ideals in Industrial Research—Rob- 
ert W. Bruére of the Survey. 

Some Facts Mission Boards Need to Know— 
Rey. Hermann N. Morse of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions. 

The Research Department and the University 
—Professor Herbert N. Shenton of Syracuse 
University. 

Needed Research in the Soctology of Religion— 
Rey. Justin W. Nixon of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, New York. 

Interpreting the Department to the Public— 


Paul U. Kellogg, Editor-in-Chief of the Sur- 
vey. 

A Review of the Year’s Work—Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Executive Secretary, Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Education. 
The genius of the Research program was em- 

phasized by Dean Lathrop as follows: 


‘‘Religious emotions are so strong and dyna- 
mic that, in everything with which religion has 
to do, we are in need of special efforts to seru- 
tinize the facts dispassionately. We all are 
prone to base our opinion on emotions, rather 
than ascertained fact. Moreover, it is not easy 
to get the facts about matters which are the sub- 
ject of sharp controversy. In many important 
realms, the Research Department of the Federal 
Council is doing this with notable success.”’ 


SEEING THE LEAGUE AT WORK 

“The World Talks It Over’’ by Burr Price 
is an exceptionally readable account of the 
League of Nations.* The author sketches in 
fifty short pages the history of the idea of a 
League during the past 300 years. In forty 
more he describes the mobilizing of the world’s 
peace forees. And then in two hundred pages 
come the graphic account of the organization of 
the League and of its main activities during its 
eight years, a chapter on American participa- 
tion, and a serviceable three-page bibliography. 


*Published by Rae D. Henkle Company, New York 
City. $1.75. 
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Keeping Evangelism to the Fore 


HE Federal Council’s Commission on 

Evangelism is making arrangements for an- 
other round of visits by the Secretaries of Evan- 
gelism of the different denominations from Jan- 
uary 18-30, inclusive. The cities which are to 
be visited are Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Philadelphia and 
two or three others. Such visits have been car- 
ried on now for ten years and have been one of 
the important services rendered to the cause of 
evangelism. They have covered the country from 
Portland, Me., to Seattle, Wash., and from Du- 
luth to New Orleans and Pensacola. Nothing 
has indicated the unity existing between the de- 
nominations more than to see on the same plat- 
form Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, United Brethren, 
Evangelicals, Disciples of Christ and a half 
dozen other denominations all stressing the im- 
perative need of personal evangelism. 

A remarkable meeting was held in Chicago 
November 15, a banquet being given in the ball- 
room of the LaSalle Hotel by Mr. Oscar C. 
Hagen to a thousand Presbyterian men, includ- 
ing both ministers and laymen. The Chicago 
Tribune printed an editorial, a full column in 
length, by Mr. Hagen, telling why he had in- 
vited a thousand men to consider the question 
of evangelism. Dr. William F. Klein, Secretary 
of Evangelism for the Presbyterian Church, 
spoke on the general plans of the denomination 
for evangelism, and Dr. Goodell addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘The Church God Wants.’’ 

On November 21 Dr. Goodell addressed the 
ministers and laymen\of Pittsburgh under the 
auspices of the Christian Laymen’s Association, 
and also a convention of the Young People’s So- 
cieties of the city and suburbs. 

At Maplewood, N. J., a large company of per- 
sonal workers of all denominations assembled on 
November 26 to listen to an address by Dr. 
Goodell on ‘‘The Spirit of Evangelism.’’ 

On November 29 a meeting of great impor- 
tance to Methodists was held at the old Hanson 
Place Methodist Church in Brooklyn. Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson presided and a large repre- 
sentation of all the churches connected with the 
New York Area was present. The evening serv- 
ice in connection with this Assembly was on 
evangelism. Rev. S. M. Shoemaker, Rector of 
Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, spoke on 
“*Experiences with the Evangel,’’ and the con- 
cluding address was by Dr. Goodell on ‘‘The 
Evangelistic Passion.’’ Dr. Goodell’s unceasing 
proclamation of the necessity for evangelism also 
took him last month to the Indiana State Con- 
gress of the United Brethren, the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, the Newark Lay- 
men’s Association and Howard University. 
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Nation-Wide Bible-Reading 

At their Annual Retreat in Northfield last 
June the Secretaries of Evangelism of the va- 
rious denominations unanimously decided on a 
nation-wide simultaneous Bible-reading. They 
voted to recommend the reading of Matthew in 
January and John in February at the rate of a 
chapter each day, and appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Jesse M. Bader, 
to earry forward the plan. 

The American Bible Society is cooperating 
heartily in the plan. A million extra copies 
each of Matthew and John have been printed to 
supply the anticipated demand. There are nine 
regional offices in the various centers across the 
nation and the churches are urged to order these 
penny gospel portions from their nearest re- 
sional office of the American Bible Society. 

Indications point to a nation-wide Bible-read- 
ing revival. The fact that millions will be read- 


ing together will be an inspiration—and should 


have a good effect on the entire nation. 


The nation’s strength is the 


nation’s health. Buy Christmas 
Seals and help preserve it. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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What the Bible Teaches About Race Relations 


By Rosert B. ELEAzER 
Educational Secretary, Commission on Interracial Cooperation 


PEN the Book. ‘‘In the beginning, God’’; 
the creation of a world; its peopling with 
the lower orders of life; and then—the very basis 
which we need for all our thinking about peop! 

“God created man-in his own image, . 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.’ 
(Genesis 1:27 and 2:7). 

Who ean fail to see the meaning? Made in 
the image of God, like Him in the power to know 
and to choose between good and evil, inbreathed 
by God’s own immortal spirit, humanity is some- 
thing infinitely valuable and sacred. In every 
man, therefore, I must see one of God’s chil- 
dren, strayed a long way from home, maybe, bur, 
like the prodigal son, still dear to the Father’s 
heart. Hence I must respect him, not necessarily 
because of what he seems to be, but because of 
his innate divinity, his potential God-likeness, 
his infinite possibilities. 

“‘Have we not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us? Why do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother ?’’ (Malachi 2:10). 

As children of one Heavenly Father, I must 
think of all men as brothers. No, not in terms 
of sentiment and gush; but in understanding, 
in sympathy, in goodwill and helpfulness. Many 
of them I may not admire; some I may even dis- 
like; but just the same I must think of them wiih 
kindly interest and an honest desire to do them 
good, not ill. 

All of One Blood 

““God .... hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.’’ (Acts 17:24 and 26). 

How shall we account, then, for the striking 
difference between races? For example, what 
has made some of them light in color and others 
dark? Climate, without doubt. One can easily 
see its effect in a single summer’s tan. Imagine 
the process going on for ages and you can read- 
ily understand the result. 

“God hath showed me that I should not eall 
any man common or unclean.’’ (Acts 10:28). 

Since all are the children of God I must not 
think contemptuously of any or flatter myself 
with any feeling of innate superiority. I may 
have had ketter advantages; I may know more 
and have more; I may even be more capable 
than others; all this I may see quite clearly. 
But I may not therefore count myself inherently 
better than any other of God’s children. 

Respect for All 

““Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
old time, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ .... But I say 
unto you, that whosoever shall say to his brother, 
“Raeca’ (‘worthless one’), shall be in danger of 
the council, but whosoever shall say, ‘Thou fool’, 


shall be in danger of hell fire.’’ (Matthew 5:21 
and 22). 

Yes, it is wicked to kill the body of a man, says 
Jesus, but no less wicked to stab his spirit with 
contempt—to count one of God’s children a 
worthless thing, worthy of no more consideration 
than a beast. Whenever I deliberately hurt or 
humiliate or degrade any human being, let me 
remember well that I am striking also at the 
very heart of God. 

““Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe on me to stumble, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and he were cast into the sea.’’ (Mark 9:42). 

Like the sin of contempt for God’s children 
is the sin of limiting them, of putting hindrances 
in their way, of denying them opportunity to 
achieve the best they are capable of: Child labor 
that dwarfs undeveloped bodies and minds; 
starvation wages that mean, not life, but only 
bare existence; lack of educational opportuni- 
ties; houses unfit for human habitation; failure 
of our cities to furnish to certain groups the 
common decencies of civilization—sewers, sani- 
tation, paving and the like—these are some of 
the ways in which we put stumbling blocks in 
the way of God’s little ones. 

“Tf I did despise the cause of my manservant 
or of my maidservant when they contended with 
me, what then shall I do when God riseth up? 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he that made me make him?’’ (Job 
31:/13-15). 

I must be considerate of my employees, for 
they are no less human than I—considerate of 
their feelings, their welfare, their rights. If 
they have grievances, I must hear them with pa- 
tience and open-mindedness, not arrogating to 
myself the right to be witness, judge and jury 
all in one. Every man has the right to be heard 
in his own cause, and tobe treated as a man. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
(Mark 12:31). ‘‘If God so loved us we ought 
also to love one another.’’ (I John 4:11). ‘‘Let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.’’ (I John 3:18). 

‘‘Impossible!’’ you say? ‘‘There are some 
people we just can’t love!’’ Not if we under- 
stand what Jesus meant by love. He was talking 
of something very different from what we usu- 
ally call by that term—something very much 
finer and more unselfish. He meant a deep hu- 
man sympathy that always seeks to understand 
and a genuine interest and goodwill that are al- — 
ways anxious to help. In that sense it is not 
only possible, but easy, for one of Christ-like 
spirit to love even the most unlovely. And love 
like that ‘‘is the fulfilling of the law.”’ 
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Plans Mature for Conference on Church Comity 


te Conference on Church Comity, to be 
sponsored jointly by the Home Missions 
Council, the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Federal Council of the Churches, 
scheduled to take place in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 20-22, promises to be the most serious ef- 
fort of recent years to secure an advance in 
dealing with the religious occupation of 
America. 

The purpose of the conference, as defined in 
the official eall, is: 

‘‘To consider questions of comity and coop- 
eration between the Protestant denominations 
of America. 

‘“To discover what there is of competition, 
overlapping and overlooking, and upon the basis 
of the facts to propose remedies.’’ 

The conference is to be conducted on the dis- 
cussion method, the following being the subjects 
outlined for consideration: 

I. What are the facts? 

II. What is the significance of the facts, as 
related to 

A. The local community ? 

B. The denominational agencies? 

C. The interdenominational agencies? 

. III. What are we going to do about it? 

The meetings of the conference are to be held 
in the Old Stone Presbyterian Church, located 
in the center of the city on the northwest corner 
of the square. 

The mass meeting on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 22, will be held in the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, addressed by Dr. 8S. Parkes Cad- 
man, President of the Federal Council of the 


Churches, and Bishop William F. McDowell, of 


Washington. 

The presiding officer of the conference will be 
Bishop John M. Moore, of the Methodist HDIsta 
pal Church, South, Dallas, Texas. 

The program, as formulated by the joint com- 
mittee on arrangements, is as follows: 


Friday, January 20 
Forenoon 
Keynote Address: Rev. John A. Marquis, General 
Secretary, Board of National Missions, Presby- 
tevian Church in the U. 8. A. 


What Are the Facts? 
Preliminary Statement: Rev. Hermann N. Morse, 
Chairman, Committee on Data. 
Discussion. 
Devotional Service: Rev. Charles L. White, President, 
Home Missions Couneil. 
Afternoon 


What is the Significance of the Facts as Related to 
the Local Community? 
Professor Ralph A. Felton, Leader, assisted. by the 
following specialists : 
Rev. Malcolm Dana, Rural Field. 
Rev. H. Paul Douglass, City Field. 
Rey. Charles H. Sears, Suburbs. 
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Evening 

What is the Significance of the Facts as Related to 

the Church? 

The Consistency of Its Message: and the Attitude of 
Its Constituency and the Community. By Rev. Alva 
W. Taylor. 

Discussion. 

Limitation of Its Programs, 

Mr. Ralph S. Adams, Leader, assisted’ by 
Miss Florence E. Quinlan, Women’s Work. 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, Denominational Agen- 


cies. 
Rey. Ralph McAfee, Interdenominational Agen- 
cles. 
Saturday, January 21 
Forenoon 


What Are We Going to Do About It? 
Rey. Malcolm Dana, Leader 
Presentation of Practical Plans: 
King. 
Discussion. 
Devotional Service: Rev. Charles L. White, President 
of the Home Missions Council. 
Afternoon 
Summary of Discussions. 


Rev. William R. 


‘Report of Findings Committee. 


Business. 
Sunday Afternoon, January 22 
Mass Meeting. 
Addresses by: Bishop William F. McDowell and 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Annual Meetings 
Following the Joint Conference on Comity, 
the annual meetings of the Federal Council of 
the Churches, the Home Missions Council and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions will 
be held simultaneously in Cleveland. 
A committee, consisting of Rev. William Ho- 


- race Day, Rev. Lewis 8S. Mudge and Rev. Alfred 


Williams Anthony, is arranging the program for 
the annual meeting of the Federal Council on 
January 23 and 24. It is expected that this year 
the meetings of the Executive Committee will 
center wholly around official business, with spe- 
cial reference to deciding upon policies and pro- 
grams to be followed by various departments of 
the Council during the year 1928. 


CHRISTIANS PRESENT FLAG TO JEWS 
On the occasion of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Bronx Hospital in New York, 
on November 6, the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians presented to the hospital an 
American flag as a token of goodwill and appre- 
ciation. The presentation was received with 
warm enthusiasm and the president of the hospi- 
tal wrote subsequently to Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who made the presentation, as follows: 
“‘Your presentation of the American flag 
in. behalf of the National Conference of © 
Jews and Christians is but another link in 
the solid chain of friendship which your — 
Committee is so beautifully forging.’’ 


DECEMBER, LOZ? 


Bishop Hendrix Joins Church Triumphant 


“| bana mortal remains of Bishop Eugene Rus . 


sell Hendrix, the venerable leader of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and first 
president of the 
Federal Council of 
the Churches, were 


lovingly interred 
in the Mt. Wash- 
ington Cemetery, 


Kansas City, Mo., 
on November 14. 

For more than 
half a _ century 
Bishop Hendrix 
was an outstand- 
ing figure, not 
only in his own 
communion, but in 
theaChureh at 
large. He had a 
passion for Chris- 
tian unity. He la- 
bored with great zeal to bring together the 
Northern. and. Southern groups of Methodists. 

Bishop Hendrix was closely associated with 
the preliminary work from 1905 to 1908 which 
eventuated in the formation of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
When the time came to select the first president 
of this body, the delegates all felt the tremen- 
dous importance of selecting the right man. 
Bishop Hendrix was the unanimous choice. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 13, in the 
presence of the members of the family only, 
Dr. David J. Evans, President, and Rey. Irvin 
E. Deer, General Secretary of the Kansas City 
Council of Churches, placed a beautiful silk 
Christian flag over the casket. After placing the 


BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX 


flag over the casket, Mr. Deer spoke of the con- 
tribution Bishop Hendrix made to the cause of 
Christian unity and Dr. Evans offered prayer, 
thanking God for the great work of this cour- 
ageous soldier of the cross and asking divine 
blessings upon members of the family. 

Mr. Deer acted as the representative of the 
Federal Council of the Churches at the funeral 
services. 

Commenting on the service of Bishop Hendrix, 
one of the leading newspapers of Kansas City 
discerningly said: 

““The long years of service of Bishop Hendrix, 
previous to his retirement in 1922, related not 
alone to the one denomination with which he was 
affiliated but, in several respects, to religious 
progress as a whole in the closing quarter of the 
last century and the opening of the present. 

‘It was a period of change in religious think- 
ing and activity as in other fields. There were 
those who could think only in terms of tradition. 
Bishop Hendrix was not among them. His face 
was turned‘to the future. Firmly grounded in 
religious faith and doctrine, he yet could see the 
need for a broadening of views and an expansion 
of activities in order to bring the Church abreast 
cf modern eonditions. He contributed substan- 
tially to the establishment and extension of for- 
¢ign missions of his denomination; he saw the 
urgént requirement of a higher degree of church 
union and cooperation, and of a more intelligent 
and wisely directed religious interest in world 
affairs. As one of the founders and the first 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
and as a pioneer in the movement to reunite the 
northern and southern divisions of his own 
chureh, Bishop Hendrix displayed a rare fore- 
sight and eapacity for leadership’’. 


Education for Law Observance 


ae the passage of the 18th Amendment 
and the Volstead Act public discussion has 
centered almost entirely upon the question of 
law enforcement. It is becoming more and more 
evident that the effectiveness of the law is de- 
pendent upon a body of popular opinion in sup- 
port of the law. There has been no end of prop- 
aganda but comparatively little systematic edu- 
eation concerning the fundamental issues and 
almost no available material for study classes. 

A valuable textbook is now available en- 
titled Prohibition in Outline. It was prepared 
by F. Ernest Johnson of the Research De- 
partment of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
in collaboration with Harry S. Warner, and in 
consultation with officers of the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation and the World League 
Against Alcoholism. 


The book is designed for young people’s so- 
cieties, high schools and colleges, W. C. T. U., 
Y. M. C, A., and Y. W. C. A. groups, reading 
cireles and adult classes in church schools. 

The authors have maintained an open-minded 
attitude, endeavoring to ascertain the objective 
facts and set down their findings without preju- 
dice. The course consists of thirteen chapters, 
to each of which is appended a series of topics 
for inquiry and discussion, which will add much 
to the usefulness of the volume. 

In view of the part which the discussion of 
prohibition is now certain to play in our publie 
life, every church should form one or more study 
groups, using this text as a basis. The course 
is edited for interdenominational use and pub- 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern at 75 
cents. 
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The Future of the Family 


By Russeuu J. CLINCHY 
Assistant Minister, Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


e¢N { ONOGAMY is not an elementary state of 

relationship but appears as the final form 
in a long evolutionary series. The founding of 
clinics, where education and information regard- 
ing marriage may be given, is the next step in 
solving the problem of marriage. It is no truer 
to say that we are growing more lax morally 
because of the increasing divorce rate than it is 
to say that we are growing more insane because 
there are more cases of insanity in our institu- 
tions.’”’ 

These are three of the statements made at the 
recent Conference on Family Life, in Buffalo, 
which portray the trend of the ideas presented 
at the first conference on this subject ever been 
held in America. 

The most significant reaction one received 
from the conference as a whole was the unani- 
mity with which all the speakers,agreed that 
there is an optimistic future for family life. 

And this same attitude was present in the 
minds of the delegates. One naturally expected 
that these social workers, meeting daily with the 
hard, relentless facts of family disintegration 
and conflict, would be convinced that part of 
American family life had already plunged over 
the abyss and the rest was doomed to follow. But 
there was never the suspicion of such a state of 
mind. Firsthand contacts with the facts presented 
by individual family cases had convinced them 

that, though wide publicity had been given to 
the conflicts and the failures and the restlessness, 
we have emerged in ‘the evolutionary march in 
family relations upon a road which promises 
much for the future in realms of stability, use- 
fulness, contentment and happiness. 

The biologists gave the foundations for this 
belief. ; 

‘““Temporary families’’, a polygamous system 
of marriage, proposals for care of children by 
the State, were among the radical social theses 
mentioned by Herbert S. Jennings, professor of 
Zoology at Johns Hopkins, but, in his opinion, 
found wanting in value. The monogamous fam- 
ily, with a life-long union of the mates, is not an 
elementary state of relationship, but rather it 
appears as the final term in a long evolutionary 
series, according to Professor Jennings. 

The economic and sociological aspects of the 
marriage problem were brought into considera- 
tion by the suggestion of Professor Ernest R. 
Groves of the University of North Carolina, for 
school and college training for marriage, and for 
the establishment of matrimonial clinics. 

' “‘Edueation for marriage,’’ said Professor 
Groves, ‘‘is the next reasonable step. Such edu- 
cation, necessitated by the changed conditions of 
life and the breaking down of the older tradi- 
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tions, should ultimately be provided by the 
schools and colleges, but a beginning can be 
made by private organizations like the family 
welfare societies which serve the whole com- 
munity. There is a real need of some sort of 
matrimonial clinic to which seekers for help can 
come to get unbiased assistance grounded on 
practical experience and a basic understanding 
of behavior problems, and perhaps no contribu- 
tion at present will prove of greater benefit to 
the nation than experimentation along this line 
by the more progressive family welfare socie- 
ties, ’’ 

A. J. Muste, of the Brookwood Labor College, 
presented an indictment of modern industrial- 
ism as an enemy of the family. 

‘““Those who are concerned with the integrity 
of the American family will make two main re- 
quirements of industry,’’ according to Mr. 
Muste. ‘‘The first is such compensation as shall: 
give all workers a reasonable supply of food, 
clothing and shelter and access to leisure and to 
recreational, educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities. The second main requirement is that 
the conditions under which people work shall be 
such that personality is developed, not stunted, 
that workers shall not go from the factory so ex- 
hausted physically, so thwarted emotionally, so 
dulled intellectually, as to be unfit to participate 
in and contribute to a fine, rich family life.’’ 

It was interesting to await the evening session 
toward the close of the conference when the 
spiritual aspect was to be discussed, to ascertain 
what response would be made by the delegates. 
In an address which searched the problem with 
an open mind and an understanding spirit, Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, presented 
a thesis which is worthy of the closest study: 

‘“The persons who are saying today they do not 
believe in God only mean they do not believe in 
the kind of God they have heard preached about. 
Let the churches stop contentions over dead is- 
sues and petty questions and turn all their ener- 
gies to present-day constructive interpretation 
of a religion of life, and the fathers.and mothers 
of little children will quickly show a new in- 
terest. The widespread loss of interest in reli- 
gion is due mainly to the general prevailing con- 
fusion on the subject. It seems to many persons 
like a hopeless muddle. It sounds to them like 
words and jargon. It does not function. It 
opens no doors of life. It kindles no enthusiasm. 
It promotes no daring adventures. ’’ 

And then Dorothy Canfield Fisher summoned 
all men and women upon whose consciences the 
problem of family life today weighs the heaviest 
to a great moral crusade for strong, healthy and 
happy lives for their descendants. 


DECEMBER, 1927 


A Long-Needed Book on Sex-Education 


HE awakening of parents to 

a new realization of their re- 
sponsibility for the training of» 
children not only in matters of 
sex, aS narrowly defined, but in 
the handling of all those prob- 
lems growing out of sex relation- 
ships, has called loudly for ma- 
terials to help parents in their 
task. The need for a textbook to 
enable them to deal adequately 
with these problems is apparent 
and has now been well supplied 
in a volume entitled ‘‘Parent- 
hood and the Character Eduea- 
tion of Children,’’ published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, 
New York.* The author, Dr. 
Thomas W. Galloway, Associate Director of the 
Department of Educational Measures of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, is an out- 
standing authority on sex education. 

The author has undertaken ‘‘to help anxious 
parents to see their duty clearly and to perform 
it without embarrassment and with intelligence.’’ 
This is a difficult and delicate task which has 
been carried through with a fine appreciation of 
the emotional states which often stand in the 
way of clear and objective thinking concerning 
the intimate relations of family life. The au- 
thor has shown that it is entirely possible to 
present the results of scientific research in non- 
technical language and at the same time per- 
vade the whole process with idealistic sentiment. 
Dr. Galloway has approached this problem with 
rare skill. 

The volume clearly explains the significance 
of sex in influencing character development and 
shows the word ‘‘sex’’ to have a much richer and 
more beautiful connotation than is ordinarily 
supposed, The author holds up the ideal family 
as the primary group in which may be learned 
the attitudes and habits essential to a Christian 
democracy and reveals its fundamental impor- 
tance to society. If it is thus to serve its high 
purposes, it is necessary that young people be 
prepared for the business of parenthood by ade- 
quate instruction; the method of experiment, 
whereby the mistakes of the past are continually 
repeated, is far too costly. With such a rational 
program of education the family may become a 
school for social living, in which morals and re- 
ligion, together with the experiences which nat- 
urally grow out of the fact of sex, alike make 
their appropriate and reciprocal contributions. 

The course is planned in accordance with 
sound principles of pedagogy. Each session is 


*Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


DR. THOMAS W. GALLOWAY 


introduced with brief descrip- 
tions of actual life situations 
which suggest the theme to be 
discussed. Practical problems 
are formulated and analyzed, in- 
formation is supplied for intell- 
gent study, references are added 
for further reading, and topies 
suggested for group discussion. 
The course is admirable, sorely 
needed, and should be widely 
used. 

Growing Interest of Churches in 

Sex Education 

Enthusiastic reports of con- 
ferences conducted by Dr. Va- 
leria H. Parker on sex education 
in the churches continue to come 
in. The Chicago Church Federation writes as 
follows to the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Christian Education: 

“We want to express to you our appreciation of 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker. Her two days’ stay in this 
city was most profitable and successful. Her address 
before the members of the Woman’s Department of 
the Federation, October 28, was splendid. 

“We had made a big effort to have as large an at- 
tendance and as representative a group of church 
women present for our Woman’s Department lun- 
cheon that day as possible. We succeeded even 
beyond our expectations, there being nearly five hun- 
dred women present. Dr. Parker’s charming per- 
sonality and her simple, effective manner of bringing 
her message to her audience held the attention of all. 
After her talk, the demand for the literature she had 
there for distribution far exceeded the supply.” 

Dr. Parker visited Toledo, November 14-16, 
and there also met with a most hearty response, 

In Philadelphia the pastor of one of the largest 
colored churches declared that ‘‘he had had a 
revelation of education which would be of great 
help to him in his work in church and Sunday 
school,’’ and added that, if Dr. Parker would 
return, he would guarantee an attendance of 
eight or nine hundred people. On November 17 
she spoke to 900 women at a luncheon meeting 
of the Women’s Union and also addressed the 
Convention of the Sunday School Association 
and a group of social workers. 

During December and the early part of Janu- 
ary Dr. Parker has reserved dates for New York 
City and vicinity. She is to be in Boston, Janu- 
ary 17-23, and again from February 1-7, speak- 
ing before the Twentieth Century Club, the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting and other church 
groups, under the auspices of the Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches and the Social Service De- 
partment of the Congregational Churches. She 


_plans to spend the week, January 24-31, in 


Buffalo. 
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‘The Relative Place of Women in the Church’”’ 


(Conclusions presented in a tentative report made by a joint committee representing the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, the Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions and the Federal Council of the Churches.) 


REVISED valuation is being made of 

woman’s part in the local church and de- 
nomination and in the ordained ministry, an 
enlargement of ‘‘woman’s sphere’’ having in 
mind what women have accomplished already, 
and what needs to be done for which their help 
is essential. 

Revision is being effected either by introduc- 
ing experiments, such as the election of women 
trustees, or by studying the situation with a 
view to removing barriers in the way-of official 
action. Too much zredit cannot be taken for 
certain mild innovations, for, as a Presbyterian 
clergyman remarked, ‘‘trustees count for very 


little in the Presbyterian Church, the whole re-« 


sponsibility for everything except the care of 
the property being in the hands of the session, 
’ presbytery, synod and general assembly, in none 
of which women ean sit.’’ 

Revision is being effected as much by ‘‘Chris- 
tian men who are deeply concerned with this 
matter as a part of Christian statesmanship for 
the Kingdom’’ as by women. They do not all 
cherish their present monopoly of official posi- 
tions. It was a minister of thirty years’ stand- 
ing who said, ‘‘Women are not in our consistory 
but I would welcome them and believe they have 
a right there and that they would do as w2ll as 
the average man.’’ 

‘*In my judgment the Church should make 
women eligible for the eldership’’ and ‘‘T would 
admit women to the ministry of preaching’’ are 
quotations from men of possibly even longer and 
larger experience. However, the clergyman who 
gave his opinion ‘‘that every office and function 
in the Church, including the preaching and pas- 
toral function, should be open to women’’ added 
“In this position few of my laymen stand with 
me.’’ 

Nor have men a monopoly either of fixed 
mental position or of progress. The conserva- 
tive women who do not function when asked to 
serve on a basis of fitness, and the progressive 
women who carry work which needs to be done 
without thinking, ‘‘ How wonderful for a woman 
to do this,’’ are found in all the denominations. 

This study seems also to indicate certain ten- 
dencies: 


“Copies of the full report may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents each from any of the participating organiza- 
tions. Criticism, either of factual material or of obser- 
vations made in this tentative report, will be warmly wel- 
comed, if sent to Miss Elizabeth Wilson, who has. drafted 
the report. She may be addressed c/o the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches. The valuable service of Miss Wilson 
to the Joint Committee for several months was made pos- 
sible by the generous action of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
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First—The tendency to combine in church so- 
cieties, in denominational boards, in interdenom- 
inational federations and cooperation in pro- 
grams, leads away from the idea of separate or- 
ganizations for women, which was the earlier 
form of church administration. 


Second—The fact that women are experts in 
certain fields, such as the home and foreign mis- 
sionary work, leads to a more reasonable part- 
nership in the new denominational mergers 
where this experience is conserved, as well as to 
a recognition of a higher standard for the local 
churches. 


Third—Relief from the weight of rigid uni- 
formity will result in greater freedom within a 
denomination, which may then be taken advan- 
tage of as a parish, a committee or an individual 
feels called upon to act, without compelling all 
parishes, committees or communicants to fune- 
tion in the same manner. 


Fourth—A most vital tendency is that which 
ceases to contemplate the ‘‘peculiar contribu- 
tion’’ which women can make to the church, be- 
cause many of the characteristics cited as— 

‘‘intuitively ethical and spiritual nature, 

““personal interest in other people, 

‘right living according to the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit, 

‘‘executive and administrative ability, 

‘‘understanding of adolescents, 

““service to moral reforms, 

‘‘eenuine and sustained interest, 

‘sense of financial loyalty,’’ 
are qualifications which may be possessed by 
men as well as women; and which substitutes for 
this view a choice of workers on the basis of the 
fitness of the individual for the task. ‘‘ Forget 
sex and make personality the basis of selection.’’ 
“Some women who are not known to be fit may 
develop great ability; indeed do so.’’ The 
woman secretary of a church board who chose 
the title ‘‘Come out of the kitchen’’ for one of 
her talks to church women was akin to her who 


said, ‘‘When the Church demands the best the - 


women are capable of, the women will give their 
best.”? 


Fifth—tThe final tendency to be noted is the 
recognition that ‘‘men and women can make 
equal contribution to the great struggle of to- 
day, Christianity’s struggle to live and outdo 
the new paganism; to enthrone the personal 
God, subordinate the flesh’’; that. ‘‘the whole 
work of the Church should be planned by men 
and women working together’’; and _ that 
‘‘ehanges should be made if necessary for doing 
church work together as human beings.’’ 


i 
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Chinese Christians in Council 


g.)\NCE a year Christians from all parts of 

China gather together to face the situation 
in the Church and to plan for meeting it. Two- 
thirds of the members of the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Christian Council were Chi- 
nese, but far more than two-thirds of the speak- 
ing came from Chinese members. The chairman 
of the Council and of almost every one of its 
committees is Chinese. The thinking and lead- 
ership is very largely Chinese. Yet foreign 
members take their part freely and naturally. 
In fact, as one member remarked, we forget in 
the sessions whether people are Chinese or for- 
eign and scarcely ever think to what branch of 
the Christian Church any one belongs. 

In view of the tense strain of the past year 
the sense of fellowship that prevailed may be re- 
garded as a distinct achievement. Since Octo- 
ber, 1926, the country has passed through a pe- 
riod of keen hopes and bitter awakenings. An- 
tagonism between China and Britain (not te 
mention other nations) has risen at times to 
fever heat. The Church has been under a fire 
of criticism and in places has been exposed to the 
fiercest persecution. The lives of some have been 
sacrificed under peculiarly trying circumstances 
and we specially remembered Dr. Williams, the 
devoted vice-president of Nanking University, 
and a Chinese pastor in Hunan done to death 
by an angry mob. The work of missions has 
been sadly interrupted through the wholesale 
evacuation of missionaries as well as through 
banditry, civil war and general unsettlement. 

Looking back over such a year one might ex- 
pect the meeting to be a rather stormy one. 
Strains felt through the previous months were 
likely to show themselves when the meeting was 
held. Uncertainty might well mark the proceed- 
ings at a time when everything is shifting in the 
political, social and educational world. On the 
_ contrary, the meeting was held throughout in a 
quiet spirit. Deep issues were frankly faced. 

The problem of the return of missionaries to 
their stations was discussed dispassionately as 
also the problems connected with the handing 
over of property from Mission to Church and 
the claiming or not claiming of indemnities for 
loss of life or property. On the last question it 
was decided to suggest to the bodies concerned 
that indemnities be not claimed where the en- 
forcement of claim involves pressure from a for- 
eign government and that help be accepted only 
where similar help is given to Chinese sufferers. 
‘Tt may be,’’ the resolution runs, ‘‘that in this 
way the missionary movement can demonstrate 
its principle of identification with the people of 
China rather: than by pressing through diplo- 


By Henry T. Hopexin, of Shanghai 


matic channels what might fairly be regarded as 
a just claim.’’ 

It was in the discussion of the deeper issues 
that the unity of the gathering was chiefly mani- 
fested. If a report of the speeches made were 
given without names of speakers it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, by any method of 
Higher Criticism to pick out race from race or 
sect from sect. The Church in China is still far 
from being a single united organization, al- 
though a real advance has been made in the re- 
cent General Assembly of the ‘‘Church of Christ 
in China’’ which includes many different groups. 
Perhaps more significant, however, even than 
this movement is the unity of experience dis- 
closed in such debates as these and the unity of 
action found possible in the National Christian 
Council. 

This body has not escaped a measure of eriti- 
cism in these difficult months. So far as this is 
justified it is due mainly to the anomalous con- 
stitution corresponding to the transition stage 
through which the Christian movement in China 
is now passing. The transfer of authority from 
Mission to Church is a somewhat slow process 
and cannot be unduly hurried. The growing 
together of various church groups is still less 
rapid. Even the expression through a national 
organization of all Christians in any one group 
is not yet possible save in one or two cases. For 
example, Methodists are divided in Methodist 
Episcopal North and South from America, Wes- 
leyan and United Methodist, while Canadian 
Methodists have merged their life in the United 
Church of Canada. 

In facing the future, however, the Council 
was not deterred by criticism of the past, nor 
by its own scheme for reorganization, from 
planning a vigorous campaign for the coming 
year. The emphasis was laid upon the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life in special retreats, a move 
toward greater Christian solidarity and the 
fearless application of Christian principles in 
home, rural and city life. 

The churches in China have certainly been 
passing through a severe testing-time. But they 
are not dismayed; they are facing new opportu- 
nities with courage and hope; they are drawing 
together for common action; they are learning 
to express themselves more clearly; they are 
determined to make their contribution, and it 
will be a real one, to the Nationalist movement ; 
they are finding out how to take over their 
own affairs and also how to use to best advan- 
tage the services of their missionary friends. 

There is cause for prayer and sympathy in 
this new day, but there is no cause to despair of 
Christianity. There is need for a new type of 
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help, more of advice and less of direction, but 


there is no need to think of withdrawal from ° 


this needy field. There is occasion to walk 
humbly in face of great opportunities and con- 
scious of many imperfections, but there is no oc- 


easion to lose heart, for God is manifesting Him- 
self afresh in the new movement taking place 
in the Church and nation and in Him we can 
surely trust to see them through to larger bless- 
ing for this people. 


How Portland Cultivates Interracial Appreciation 


UR interracial activities in Portland (Ore- 

gon) have been going on for several years. 
We are not an ‘‘organization,’’ yet we are so 
well organized that in a very brief time we can 
assemble together anywhere from 50 to 250 
black and white individuals. We did not name 
ourselves, but a name has grown up around us 
which we have adopted. It is ‘‘The Fellowship 
for a Better Interracial Understanding.’’ We 
have a chairman and that is all. This chairman 
is not necessary unless we plan to go outside of 
our usual scope of activity to do some piece of 
work that needs authoritative stamp. We are 


‘recognized as an important institution in the 


life of our city and state. 

We just ‘‘sprung’’ into existence somehow 
from a small—very small—number of women 
who were of the same mind that something of 
the kind was necessary to iron out some of the 
misunderstandings between the races. We were 
not long in finding many others thinking like 
ourselves. At first we had small meetings in 
public places—always presenting a varied and 
interesting and informing program, using 
largely Negro music and literature since both 
races knew already much more about the work 
of white artists. The white people who came 
were largely of the professional and business 
class. They were presidents and professors of 
colleges and their wives; teachers in high 
schools; advanced students; doctors, lawyers, 
ministers and their wives; publie servants, such 
as judges, et al.—people who were not afraid 
of losing their ‘‘social standing,’’ so to speak. 

The newspapers gave wide and very friendly 
publicity to our activities—always printing a 
list of the more important personages present. 
Gradually our invitations included just the plain 
every-day people who needed most of all the con- 
tacts. Now we are being requested by individ- 
uals to include them in our next entertainments. 
These requests come not only from colored peo- 
ple, but more often from white people, usually 
those of professional standing. It is now con- 
sidered a rare privilege to be invited to these 
meetings. At first they were held in public 
meeting places, but we later felt that that was 
not the place. Most anyone would be willing to 
come to a public place. Even the bitterest of 
enemies would sit in a public meeting place to- 
gether. So we decided the real test and the 
proper place would be to have these gatherings 
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in our homes. And since white people knew less 
of the colored homes than the colored knew of 
white homes, our first several ones were held in 
colored homes. They were exceptionally success- 
ful and have grown to such large proportions 
that it is difficult to find homes large enough to 
accommodate all who come. 

Our interracial entertainments are held in the 
form of teas and usually on Sunday afternoons 
from 2:30 to 5:30, although the guests never 


leave until they are quite ready—sometimes re- 


maining until church time and going directly 
to church. As a rule, a colored and a white 
woman join as hostesses. They are usually as- 
sisted by an equal number of women of the 
two races. 

These contacts, we believe, are bringing about 
an understanding and an appreciation—one 
race for the other—as nothing else has done. 
And if there is anything which is going to pre- 
serve our racial identities it is this understand- 
ing and appreciation. 
surrounding each race is lifted as we come 
nearer to each other each sees the other as itself, 
Then there is no desire on the part of either 
to cross over racial lines. In other words, they 
realize that they can become brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ without becoming brothers and 
sisters in law. You who have not beheld the 
sight of a Chinese, a Caucasian, a Negro and a 
Japanese woman sitting together at the same 
table, cutting ices and pouring tea,—all the 
while chatting away like birds in a tree—have 
missed a sight of heaven. 

Mrs. E. D. CANNapy. 


COMMEMORATING WILSON’S SERVICE 


Commemorative dinners in honor of Wood- 
row Wilson’s memory will be held in New York 
and seores of other cities through the country 
on his birthday, December 28. These dinners 
and meetings are held under the auspices of the 
National Commemoration Committee of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, and are the ocea- 
sion for the reaffirmation of belief in Mr. Wil- 
son’s ideals of international peace. 

In conjunction with these dinners, another 
custom has developed, among a considerable 
number of pastors, of taking occasion on the pre- 
ceding Sunday to direct attention to the cause 
of international peace or the part which Mr. 
Wilson played in this field. 
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Students Send “‘Ambassador” to Japan 

ARLHAM COLLEGE has sent Wilfred 

Jones, a student, as an envoy of friendship 
to Japan. Dr. Thomas R. Kelley, speaking on 
behalf of the faculty at the farewell exercises for 
Mr. Jones, said: 

““We as Western peoples have all too often 
assumed the role of teacher, and have too little 
remembered that we need also to be learners. 
We have been flattered when students from the 
Orient have come to our Occidental colleges and 
universities and have sought to enrich their lives 
with the thought of the West. Too seldom have 
Western students gone to sit at the feet of the 
professors of the Orient, in order to learn their 
‘wisdom. 

“‘In sending you to Japan, Wilfred Jones, 
Earlham means in this small way to offer a mes- 
sage of friendship, not written alone on paper 
with ink,—although we do also send a message. 
But our message is essentially a person. We 
want you to act out, on our behalf, that regard 
and respect which we feel toward the Japanese 
people. 

““A special reason leads us to select Japan as 
the particular country of the Orient to which we 
send you. The Japanese Exclusion Act, passed 
by our Congress in 1924, has given deep hurt 
and offense to the people of Japan. It seems to 
deny that equality and brotherhood within 
which our two peoples have lived for so long. 
We do not believe that the real heart of the 
American people has changed toward Japan, 
and we deplore this act of our Government as 
out of line with that spirit of brotherhood among 
nations for which we mean to stand. It is the 
desire to reach around this unfortunate barrier, 
it is in the hope that we may make clearer to the 
Japanese people that this official act of our Gov- 
ernment does not represent the heart of our na- 
tion, that we send you as our representative to 
Japan.”’ 

Students Examine Industrial Experiences 

The conference on Students in Industry which 
was held on the campus of Swarthmore College, 
November 4-6, was significant of an increasingly 
scientific approach to industrial problems on the 
part of college students and of religious and 
social bodies in this country. 

The conference was composed of a restricted 
number of college and theological students from 
the Eastern States who, in addition to the aca- 
demic studies, had worked with their hands in 
industry during the summer vacation or pre- 
viously. 

The discussions were in the hands of the stu- 
dents themselves, but expert advisors were pres- 
ent to supply the factual data and practical in- 
formation which they have acquired in their 


various fields through long years of study and 
participation in industry as employers, engin- 
eers, labor leaders and wage earners. Applica- 
tion blanks for delegates were in the form of 
questionnaires which brought out the actual ex- 
perience of the students. 

The unique feature of this conference was its 
avoidance of mere theory, all discussions of in- 
dustrial problems being based on the experience 
of the delegates as workers, supplemented by the 
experience of the expert industrial advisors. 
These advisors included a prominent employer 
in the person of Henry Tatnall Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Brown & Bailey Company of Phila- 
delphia, labor representatives in the persons of 
Mr. A. J. Muste, Dean of the Brookwood Labor 
College, and Mr. Israel Mufson, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Labor College. Powers Hapgood, 
who has now had several years’ experience as a 
coal miner, was also present and described the 
problems of the coal industry. Professor Frank 
D. Watson of the Department of Economics of 
Haverford College served as economie advisor of 
the conference. Representatives of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labor were also 
present. Thus all angles of experience were 
available. 

There were present as advisors to the students, 
also, representatives of religious and social or- 
ganizations interested in industrial problems, 
including the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
The Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, The Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order, League for 
Industrial Democracy, Continuation Committee 
of the Evanston Conference, American Friends’ 
Service Committee, and the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the Churches. 

The discussions were intensely interesting, re- 
vealing a determination on the part of the stu- 
dents to get to the bottom of industrial problems 
and an earnest desire to make their lives count 
as teachers, engineers, ministers, employers, or 
in the labor movement itself toward better in- 
dustrial relations. 


“‘Theologs”’ and the Federal Council 


The Inter-Seminary Movement is reflective of 
a deep sense of comradeship now prevailing 
among the theological students of the country. 
This inter-communion fellowship among the 
ministers of tomorrow is fraught with great sig- 
nificance for the future progress of church co- 
operation. and the attainment of larger unity. 

““Wederal Council Day’’ was observed at the 
Boston University School of Theology on No- 
vember 15. On that day several representatives 
of the Council, including Charles S. Macfarland, 
Sidney L. Gulick, F. Ernest Johnson, James 
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Myers and Walter W. Van Kirk assumed charge 
of the various classes, explaining in detail vari- 
ous aspects of the Council’s work. They dis- 
eussed ‘‘The Historical Aspects of the Coopera- 
tive Movement’’, ‘‘The Church’s Program for 
World Peace’’, ‘‘The Place of Research in Re- 
ligious Edueation’’, ‘‘The Social Ministry of the 
Church’’ and ‘‘The Relation of the Theological 
Seminary to the Cooperative Movement’’. Per- 
sonal conferences were also held with a number 
of students. On the same day Mr. Van Kirk ad- 
dressed the student bodies of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institute and the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge. 


A League of Hearts 


‘‘More important than the League of Nations 
for the peace of the world is a league of hearts,’’ 
declared Dr. Charles E. Jefferson on the occasion 
of the International Student Dinner at the Hotel 
Astor, November 10. In speaking to his 800 
hearers, half of whom were foreign students, 
Dr. Jefferson drew a vivid picture of the real 
America, the America of homes, of churches and 
of peace-loving people. 

“The greatness of America,’’ said Dr. Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘is not due to our coal, copper or lead. A 
shallower judgment could not be given. Our 
greatness is due to our conception of God, of 
man, and of man’s relation to his Maker.’’ 

It was announced at this dinner that no fewer 
than 10,000 foreign students are now resident 
in the university centers of the United States, 
and that 5,000 of our own youth were pursuing 
their studies in foreign institutions of learning. 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, toastmaster, repeatedly 
referred to these traveling undergraduates as 
ambassadors of goodwill and understanding. 

Senator William E.‘Borah, unexpectedly un- 
able to be present, sent the following message : 

‘“‘The day returns which recalls the sufferings 
and sacrifices of war and urges anew that we 
consider how we shall be rid of an institution 
which has come to dominate international affairs 
and to a marked degree domestic affairs. I do 
not believe it is possible for the human brain to 
devise and set up a successful plan for world 
peace in competition with the conceded legiti- 
macy of war. You cannot uproot an institution 
so deeply grounded in the pride and passions of 
men and array against it the wrath of the world, 
when. the legality of that institution is conceded 
and its glory extolled. It is now possible to devise 
a peace plan which will refuse to recognize war 
as a legitimate institution for the settlement of 
international disputes at any time or under any 
circumstances. M. Briand has suggested the 
first step. Let us suggest the second and include 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany and Italy. That 
would furnish a real foundation for outlawing 
war sincerely.’’ 

Mr. S. O. Levinson, of Chicago, substituting 
fer Senator Borah, gave an address on the out- 
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iawry of war. The chairman of the evening was 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 
and chairman of the Committee on International 
Goodwill of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, under whose auspices the dinner 
was held. 

The practice of sponsoring international stu- 
dents’ dinners is spreading across the country. 
A dinner similar to the one held in New York 
was given in Chicago on Armistice Day in honor 
of the hundreds of foreign students resident in 
that city. Like occasions have been held re- 
cently on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere. 


Students Study Rural-Urban Conflicts 


A syllabus on Rural-Urban Relations for stu- 
dent groups has been prepared by Benson Y. 
Landis, Associate Secretary of the Research De- 
partment of the Federal Council. It may be usedi 
in a discussion group, or the questions outlined 
may be used as topics for addresses or papers. 
in classes in social ethics or sociology. Some of 
the questions considered are: Rural-Urban Con- 
flict on Campuses, Conflicts Between Towns and. 
Cities and Surrounding Farm Areas, Conflicts. ~ 
over Social Standards, the National Income, 
National Objectives and Legislation. 

The outline has been assembled in order to- 
assist students to prepare for a special national 
student conference which will be held in Urbana, 
Illinois, next June, under the auspices of the 
Rural Student Movement. 


International Institute at Illinois 


About five hundred students registered for the- 
Institute on International Relations held at the 
University of Illinois, December 2-4. The purpose- 
of this Institute was to interpret current world 
events from the Christian point of view, and to: 
make clear, wherever possible, the duty of the- 
Christian Church in its relation to the State. 

The opening address was made by Dr. Albert 
Palmer of the Oak Park Congregational Church. 
Following this, forums were conducted covering 
various aspects of America’s foreign policy,— 
Mexico, the Monroe Doctrine and the Caribbean. 
Three foreign students were asked to discuss our- 
relations with China, Japan and the Philippines. ' 

Walter W. Van Kirk, Associate Secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, presided over the- 
forum discussions on the Caribbean. He made- 
the closing address, dealing with the part to be 
played by the Church in the accomplishment of 
world justice and peace. 


CHRISTMAS RADIO PROGRAM 
A special Christmas service, including the- 
singing of the most-loved carols, will be broad- 
cast from upwards of a score of stations by the- 
Federal Council of the Churches, with the co- 
operation of the National Religious ao Com-- 
mittee. ; ag bes ae 
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Armistice Day Observances 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON ARMY 


THE CHAPLAIN’S CENOTAPH IN THE 


MONG the thousands of Armistice Day ob- 
servances, several in which representatives 
of the Federal Council of the Churches partici- 
pated will be of special interest to readers of 


the BULLETIN. 


At the national offices of the Federal Council, 
in the United Charities Building, New York, a 
brief service was held on Armistice Day, under 
the leadership of Rev. Sidney L. Gulick,. Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, attended by 
the staff, not only of the Federal Council, but 
also of the many other religious and social work 
organizations housed in the building. 

At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, an impressive 
service was conducted by Chief of Chaplains 
John T. Axton and Rabbi Lazaron. Participat- 
ing in the service were Right. Rev. James HE. 
Freeman of Washington, and Chaplain Charles 
S. Macfarland. 

At the Chaplains’ Cenotaph in the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, another service was held. 
Rev. W. 8. Abernethy, Chairman of the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, placed 
a wreath in behalf of the Committee, and an- 
other wreath was presented by Dr. Macfarland 
in behalf of the chaplains of the Reserve Corps. 

In the Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South), in Washington, on November 6, 
a largely attended meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, at which the 
principal address was given by Dr. Macfarland. 
Under the topic, ‘‘Four Great Epochs in Ameri- 
ean History’’, Dr. Macfarland reviewed the de- 


AND NAVY CHAPLAINS PLACING WREATHS ON 
NATIONAL CEMETERY ON ARMISTICE DAY 


velopment of American history in relation to its 
enlarging interest in international goodwill. 

Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Fed- 
eral Council, delivered the address at the service 
held by the 165th Regiment, New York, attend- 
ing and speaking by invitation of Father Fran- 
cis P. Duffy, chaplain of the regiment. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS TO DISCUSS 
CHURCH COOPERATION 

Theological seminary students of all denom- 
inational connections will meet in Detroit on 
December 27 and 28 to consider church coopera- 
tion and how it may be increased. The meeting 
will precede the Tenth Quadrennial Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, which will be held there from Decem- 
ber 28 to January 2. 

This national theological student conference 
has been called by the theological committee of 
the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. Its 
chairman is Dr. George Stewart, associate pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chureh of 
New York. Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, is a member. 

Among the speakers expected are Henry 
Hodgkin, General Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China; Robert EH. Speer, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., and Francis 
Wei, President of the Boone University in Wu- 
chang, China. E 

The great convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, announced in the last BULLETIN, 
will be reported in the next issue. 
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The Japanese on the Pacific Coast 


By Rey. Swney L. Gurick 


URING my recent visit on the Pacific Coast, 
I met both representative Americans and 
representative Japanese in most of the principal 
cities, beginning at Seattle and ending in Los 
Angeles. I took advantage of every opportunity 
while there to learn of the experiences and opin- 
ions of Americans and Japanese regarding the 
problems and conditions of the Japanese. My 
observations, briefly, are as follows: 

First. In general, anti-Japanese agitation 
has ceased. The press has stopped discussing the 
Japanese question and there is apparently no 
popular interest in it. It is generally assumed 
that the problems have been permanently settled 
by the Alien Land Laws and the Exclusion Law. 

Second, Some say that anti-Japanese preju- 
dice is passing away. I found, however, little 
evidence of any real change. Occasional com- 
munity expressions of goodwill occur and, so 
long as Japanese do nothing to improve their 
status, nO opposition appears. Where, however, 
they seek to buy property and build, fierce oppo- 
sition is promptly expressed by the property 
owners in the vicinity. 

Third. Not a few Americans and Japanese 
declare that Americans now generally realize 
that the Alien Land Laws are in principle un- 
just to Japanese and injurious to Americans. 
They also declare that the laws are rapidly be- 
coming ineffective; first, because American-born 
Japanese are now becoming fairly numerous and 
in a decade will number many thousands; and 
second, because American land owners and Jap- 
anese farmers are learning how to evade the laws 
by private ‘‘gentlemen’s understandings’’ in- 
stead of legal contracts. 

Fourth. It is also often stated that Ameri- 
cans now see pretty generally that the Immigra- 
tion Exclusion Law of 1924 was an absolutely 
needless humiliation to Japan and would like to 
have Congress place Japan on the quota list. 
But it is also clear that those who actively advo- 
eated that law are still its strong supporters. I 
found no convincing evidence of any material 
change in the attitude of California as a whole. 

Fifth. One notable change of opinion on the 
part of anti-Japanese agitators is that dealing 
with the Japanese birth-rate. They see now that 
their lurid prognostications are not being ful- 
filled and they are making notable admissions. 

Sixth. Widespread consciousness is develop- 
ing among both Americans and Japanese of the 
problem of the ‘‘second generation.’’ In 1926 
there were 63,749 American-born citizens of 
Japanese parentage in Continental United 
States. It has already become clear that their 


future is in America. Their problem is twofold 
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—economic-occupational and social-status. It is 
causing Japanese, both older and younger, much 
concern. This problem will grow increasingly 
acute for at least a decade. America is as much 
concerned in its solution as the Japanese. 

Seventh. It may not be amiss to note that, 
between July 1, 1908, when the ‘‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement’’ got into full operation, and June: 
30, 1926, the total increase of foreign-born Jap- 
anese in the Continental United States was only: 
3,817. a 

Eighth. I was repeatedly asked if the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the Committee on 
American-Japanese Relations are pushing a pro- 
gram for the early introduction into Congress 
of a bill to place Japanese immigration under 
the quota provisions of the Law of May, 1924. 
The reply was, of course, in the negative. It 
was, however, made clear that these bodies will 
undoubtedly keep up their educational programs. 

Summing up impressions, I may say that the 
Japanese seem to be facing a discouraging sit- 
uation with dogged determination to make the 
best of it, but with little hope of seeing any 
change made in the present laws either by Cali- 
fornian or national legislators. The Exclusion 
Law does not affect most of them, save as a mat- 
ter of race dignity and honor. They feel humil- 
iated and proudly resent the implication of the 
law, but are dignifiedly saying and doing noth- 
ing about it. They feel, as also do Japanese in 
Japan, that it is a matter for Americans to set 
right. Japanese generally seem to be losing 
faith in what they had supposed to be the Amer- 
ican sense of fair play and freedom from race 
prejudice. The Exclusion Law inflicts serious 
hardship on certain families and on unmarried 
men, but what really affect them all in a prac- 
tical way are the drastic Alien Land Laws. These 
render their economic future precarious. They 
cannot count on reaping the rewards of their in- 
dustry, diligence, skill and thrift in agriculture. 
They cannot return to Japan, for their children 
are too much Americanized, and living condi- 
tions in Japan are even more precarious than in 
California. The Japanese population in Ameri- 
ca is not likely to undergo any permanent de- 
crease. For two or three decades to come, births 
will about balance deaths and departures, and 
then there will be a steady but slow increase of 
Japanese population by excess of births over 
deaths. 

The real harm and tragedy of the situation lie 
in the growing conviction of Japanese, Chinese 
and Hast Indians, all equally humiliated by the 
Exclusion Law, that Americans cannot be relied 


on for equal, just, honorable and courteous 
treatment. 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE, CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


Connecticut Federation of Churches sponsored building fund 
and annual maintenance budget. 


as is the most important, event in the 
history of the institution since its founda- 
tion’’, said Charles L. Beach, President of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, in referring 
to the dedication of the Federated Church and 
Community House at Storrs, Connecticut. This 
larger ministry to five hundred students has 
been made possible through the pioneering ef- 
forts of the Connecticut Federation of Churches. 
The inauguration of worship in the Federated 
Church at Storrs took place on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 20, and on that day nearly one hundred un- 
dergraduates of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College were received into the church as asso- 
ciate members. The Annual Meeting of the 
Connecticut Federation of Churches was held on 
the following day in the parlors of the Com- 
munity House. The Federal Council of the 
Churches was represented by Walter W. Van 
Kirk, Associate Secretary of the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, who gave an 
address on ‘‘The Church and the College.’’ 
While Congregational in polity, the Storrs 
chureh is essentially a federated society. The 
Connecticut Federation of Churches, represent- 
ing most of the religious bodies of the state, un- 
der the leadership of Morris Alling, has been 
the active agent in securing the funds. The 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian and Universalist communions have ac- 


tively assisted. Gifts have also been received 


from Catholic parishes and Jewish synagogues. 
The trustees, teaching staff and students of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College have partici- 
pated whole-heartedly in the completion of this 
project. 

Dr. L. H. Dorchester, retiring president of the 
state federation, says of the Federated Church 
at Storrs, ‘‘This church plant expects to mate 


United Ministry at Agricultural College 


the college facilities for advancing horticulture 
with equally good facilities for advancing heart- 
culture, that the youth here may get an all- 
around training for life. This Federated Chureh 
affords to all worshippers the right of individual 
liberty of conscience, but it calls upon all believ- 
ers in God and all lovers of their fellowmen to 
unite in all possible activities to establish Chris- 
tian brotherhood on earth.’’ 

The Community House, which is the center of 
much of the social life of the college and com- 
munity, was built and is owned by the church, 
but is administered by a committee represent- 
ing various organizations. With its many fire- 
places, the Community House radiates the spirit 
of goodwill, contentment and companionship. 
Students find in it a home environment that car- 
ries with it a real conviction of sympathy and 
Christian courtesy. 

In testifying to the value of this federated 
project at Storrs, Dr. George E. Vincent, Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘No one who is familiar with the needs 
of our educational institutions can fail to appre- 
ciate the pressing importance of providing for 
students opportunities for social intercourse and 
idealistic interpretation of life. The broad spirit 
in which the undertaking is conceived also makes 
a strong appeal. The aim is to promote the cause 
of religion through the cooperation of all faiths. 
This sets an admirable example of religious 
camaraderie and goodwill.”’ 

What has been accomplished at the seat of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Colleges takes on an 
added significance when it is recalled that sim- 
ilar enterprises are under way on many college 
campuses. Interchurch pastors have been in- 
stalled in the University of Ohio, the University 
of Missouri, the University of Montana and else- 
where. A very unusual type of united Christian 
program is being carried on in the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Cornell. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Storrs church, four courses in re- 
ligious education for which academic credit is 
viven are offered to the students of the Agricul- 
tural College. Similarly, Bible colleges of a 
strictly interdenominational character are being 
set up on or near other campuses. 


WISE PUBLIC GIVING 

A conference of about fifty New Yorkers in- 
terested in the securing of permanent funds and 
the promotion of wise public giving to religious, 
edueational and social organizations was held in 
New York, Tuesday, November 29. The confer- 
ence was the outgrowth of three previous confer- 
ences, national in character, held under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council’s Committee on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters. The chairman 
of the meeting was Alfred Williams Anthony. 
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Ohio Council Enters Tenth Year 


(Oras accomplishments of the Pro- 
testant churches of Ohio were reviewed and 
plans were laid for the further development of 
the interdenominational work at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the assembly of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches, in Columbus, Ohio, October 
24 and 25. 

The assembly is the governing body of the 
council, composed of delegates representing the 
17 cooperating denominations and the city and 
county church councils of the state. 

Among achievements of the past year empka- 
sized by Rev. B. F. Lamb in his annual report 
were the following: 

Organizations and conduct of a cooperative evan- 
gelistic campaign in four counties and three large 
cities, based on personal visitation methods rather 
than mass appeals. 

Continued progress in promoting consolidation of 
churches in “oyer-churched” communities. 

Completion of the second annual Prince of Peace 
declamation contest and organization of the third, 
which is now about to begin, with more than 1,500 
local churches of the state enrolled for participation. 

Work in the interest of better motion pictures, 
through contact of a special sub-committee of the 
motion picture committee with the state film censors. 

Edueational activity in behalf of law enforcement 
against gambling and indecent literature, and coop- 
eration with the Anti-Saloon League in behalf of 
prohibition enforcement, 

Holding of the annual Ohio Pastor’s Convention, 
for which 962 ministers of 20 denominations enrolled, 
and arrangement of the program for the 1928 con- 
vention, to be held in Columbus, in January, at 
which a still larger attendance is expected. 

Conduet of the seventh annual school for rural 
pastors, in cooperation with the College of Agricul- 
ture of the Ohio State University. 

Management of the “Doll Messengers of Friend- 
ship” project as a demonstration of goodwill toward 
Japan. 


Kansas State Council Becomes Permanent 


After more than thirty months of patient 
preparation, the Kansas Council of Churches 
was duly constituted at Topeka, on October 24. 
A constitution prepared a year and a half pre- 
vious to this date and referred to the denomina- 
tions for ratification had been adopted by eleven 
different communions. Representatives of nine 
of these and of three other denominations in 
session at Topeka found themselves in ununi- 
mous agreement that the time to proceed had 
fully come. 

The following permanent officers were unani- 
mously elected: 

President—Harrison Ray Anderson, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wichita. 

Vice-President and Chairman of the Commission on 


Survey—Rev. Charles A. Richard, Pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Lawrence. 


Vice-President and Chairman of the Commission on 
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Comity—Rev. John R. McFadden, Pastor of the Kiet 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Topeka. 

Vice-President and Chairman of the Con igenoe on 
Moral and Social Issues—Rev. B. A. Brooks, Pastor 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Ash Grove. 

Secretary—Rev. Ross W. Sanderson of Wichita. 

Treasurer—Rey. C, L. Sorg, Presiding Elder of 
the Kansas City District of the Kansas Conference of 
the Evangelical Church. 

' Evangelism in Youngstown 

The Federated Churehes of Youngstown, 
Ohio, of which Rev. George L. Ford is Secretary, 
had a campaign of visitation evangelism in 
November under the leadership of Dr. Kerna- 
han. One interesting variation from the conven- 
tional procedure was to have the ministers them- 
selves make the preliminary city-wide survey. 
Forty ministers took part, many of them giving 
the major part of their time for two weeks. 
About two-thirds of the Protestant families of 
the city were reached. The effect upon the com- 
munity of having the ministers do this house-to- 
house visiting was of the greatest value.. 


St. Louis Urges Courses in Parenthood 

At a meeting of Sunday school superinten- 
dents, pastors, directors of religious education’ 
and other religious leaders, called under the aus- 
pices of the St. Louis Church Federation, the 
following resolution was passed : 

Whereas, the Church must become a-real force 
in dealing with the vexing problems of social 
hygiene, and 

Whereas, our church school teachers and lead- 
ers are at present inadequately prepared to cope 
with these problems; 

Be It Resolved, that this body request the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education to in- 
troduce into its curriculum a course in parent- 
hood and character-training of children; and 
that this course give special attention to the 
problems of social hygiene and sex education, in 
order that those completing the course may be- 
come leaders of similar training courses in their 
respective churches or religious groups. 


Introduces Churches to One Another 
There will be an exchange of pulpits‘on Janu- 
ary 29, on a city-wide basis in Washington, 
Des ‘arranged through the Federation office. 
Last year the idea proved very successful, 62 
pastors cooperating. A larger response still is 
expected from the second exchange. 


Interdenominational Merger 

After 103 years of service, the Monroe County 
Sunday School Association was formally merged 
with the Rochester (N. Y.) Federation of 
Churches, on October 20. The new-Director of Re- 
ligious Edueation, Rev. Fred H. Willkens, has 
enthusiastic plans for strengthening religious 
education work under the new arrangement. 
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What College Students Think of Missions 


By Cuarues H. Corsert 
Committee on Christian World Education of the Council of Christian Associations 


HE attitude of college students toward for- 

eign missions varies today—as it always has 
varied—from hostility and indifference on one 
hand to enthusiastic and sacrificial support on 
the other hand. An uncompleted survey of the 
gifts of college students last year to Christ:an 
enterprises abroad revealed a total of $115,000, 
about 58 percent of which was contributed 
through Church Boards, 26 percent through the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, and 16 
percent through the Foreign Divisions of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. It is probable that 
when the survey is completed the total will be 
considerably larger. This indicates that there is 
still a good deal of college support for foreign 
missions as a going concern, and I have found 
instances where the money thus contributed has 
been at a real sacrifice. 

Yet there are many things to discourage the 
advocate of missions in the colleges. To put the 
situation in a nutshell: it is comparatively easy 
to get a good response when dealing with world 
fellowship, with the attempt to get more ethical 
international relations and with efforts to under- 
stand other peoples’ problems, but it is not easy 
to get a response—even from Christian students 
—when one talks about ‘‘Foreign Missions.’’ 

I venture to suggest a few of the reasons for 
this, which I have discovered. 

The first reason is the terminology we use. 
Our theological, religious and missionary ex- 
pressions either are unintelligible to many young 
people or seem unreal and repellant. The word 
‘“missionary’’, whether we like it or not, has ac- 
quired as unfortunate associations in the minds 
of most college students as the word ‘‘native’’— 
an excellent word in its way—has among the 
nationals of other countries. 

The second reason is what seems to be, to the 
student, the imperfect adaptation of means to 
ends in the missionary enterprise. As we know, 
a process has been going on in foreign missions 
which I might compare to the changes in a fac- 
tory originally designed to manufacture car- 
riages and buggies, then used for automobile 
bodies and finally transformed into an airplane 
factory, without displacing all the old machin- 
ery. If one should take a group of young people 
into such a factory, they would want to know 
why the place was all cluttered up with old 
machinery and why power was wasted revolving 
wheels which accomplished no useful purpose. 
If one should explain that there was a lot of 
sentiment attached to the old machinery, they 
would respond, ‘‘Ilow dumb!’’ 

Now suppose I undertake to pilot a group of 
students around the missionary enterprise and 
explain to them that the purpose is to produce 


fellowship, goodwill, and Christian brotherhood. 
They can see that some parts of the enterprise 
are producing these results, but they will want 
to know what the other wheels are turning 
around for, and why we clutter up the place 
with machinery not fitted to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the factory. To put it still more 
plainly, they will ask, with the disconcerting di- 
rectness of youth, ‘‘If fellowship and brother- 
hood are your goals, why do you do so many 
things that pain and irritate other nations?’’ 

If you ask me to what things they refer, you 
bring me to my third point. Our college boys 
and girls are getting from the foreign students 
in this country a very different picture of mis- 
sions from what they have seen in Church and 
Sunday School. There are 12,000 students from 
foreign lands in our colleges and universities, 
many coming from countries to which we have 
been sending missionaries. Now one cannot as- 
sociate very long with these students before one 
realizes that there is a great deal of bitterness 
in the hearts of many of them toward the mis- 
sionary movement in general, though they may 
know individual missionaries whom they love 
and honor. 

Many of the things said by these foreign stu- 
dents are manifestly extreme, and are often 
based on most superficial information, But the 
fact of the existence of this irritation cannot be 
denied. The result is a questioning on the part 
of our young people. They ask: ‘‘What is the 
matter with your missionary movement? You 
say its aim is to create fellowship and brother- 
hood? Why then must there be gunboats, and 
extraterritoriality and the siding with conquer- 
ors against the conquered and all the other 
things the toreign students tell us about? Why 
don’t you tackle in earnest the problem of war? 
Why don’t you try to stop economic exploitation 
instead of accepting the money of those who 
profit by it? 

Under the wholesome influence of youthful 
directness I have gradually come to see how un- 
consciously militaristic has been the missionary 
movement in which I have lived and moved all 
my life. Born on the mission field, I went to a 
school maintained for English-speaking boys, by 
one of the most orthodox and consecrated mis- 
sionary organizations in the world. It was lo- 
eated in a Chinese port. At this school I saw 
and heard many of the leaders of the missionary 
enterprise. There I learned the Book of Daniel 
by heart and many other portions of the Bible. 
But I never got a hint that the Church has any 
duty to grapple with the war system here and 
now. On the contrary we boys—most of us sons 
of missionaries—became saturated with military 
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and naval spirit. We knew at sight every gun- 
boat on the ecoast,—and there were scores of 
them. We listened respectfully to admirals 
when they condescended to address us on our 
annual sports day. We looked with bated breath 
at a missionary whose father had been in the 
charge of the Light Brigade made famous by 
Tennyson’s poem which we knew by heart. 
Later I returned to China and spent seventeen 
years in close association with various missions, 
many of them of a progressive type. Yet I am 
now convinced that—with notable exceptions— 
this movement was unconsciously steeped in mil- 
itarism. 

I cannot give all my observations. I will refer 
only to one fact—the history of General Feng, 
the ‘‘Christian General’’. He received his 
Christian instruction from devoted missionaries, 
staunch champions of orthodoxy. He found 
missionaries not only ready, but eager to work 
with him, and they sounded his praises through- 
out the earth. Yet nobody ever made him rea- 
lize that he was trying to do something which I 
am convinced is absolutely impossible, namely, 
to be War Lord in China and a Christian at the 
same time. And so we have witnessed the trag- 
edy of that man’s life. In times of peace he has 
done admirable things for his men. But in 
China a man cannot be a military man and not 


fight, and so time and again he has had to send 
his gallant boys into the tray. Then, surrounded 
by dead and wounded, he has been stricken with 
remorse and has withdrawn from the fighting, 
leaving to others the direction of affairs. The 
missionaries now reproach him for many things, 
but rarely for connection with the war system. 

Now I know that it is possible to produce 
various exceptions to my generalizations. But 
the point I am trying to make is that large seg- 
ments of the missionary movement are steeped 
in militarism and don’t know tt! 

By my close contact with students I have had 
brought home to me the terrible tragedy that 
will come to young lives if an army is drafted to 
go down to Mexico to protect the oil wells of 
American members of the Protestant and Cath- 
olic Churches; and I am overwhelmed with the 
callousness of many older people to this whole 
issue. If the missionary movement stands for 
world fellowship and brotherhood in Christ, 
then for God’s sake, let us grapple—really 
grapple—with some of the great barriers to 
brotherhood, and especially with the war system _ 
which is the greatest barrier of all. If we won’t 
do this, we don’t deserve the confidence of the 
rising generation. 


(An address at a recent conference of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement.) 


Churches Emphasize Human Values in Industry 


(ye hundred and thirty meetings extending 
over a period of ten days, and addressed by 
forty-two different speakers characterized the 
Industrial Relations Conference held in Boston, 
November 11-21. The Conference was held un- 
der the auspices of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches in cooperation with the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. The general theme was ‘‘Human Val- 
ues in Industry.’’ A series of noon-day public 
meetings was held in Old South Meeting House, 
in which historic place some of the pressing prob- 
lems of present-day American life, industrial, 
social and race relationships were opened up by 
the speakers and thoroughly discussed in the 
open forums period which followed. These sub- 
jects and speakers included ‘‘Crime and Chris- 
tianity’’ by Hon. Sanford Bates, Boston Com- 
missioner of Correction; ‘‘Patriotism in the New 
Order’’, by Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker of New 
York; ‘‘Can White and Negro People Live in 
Friendly Cooperation?’’ by Dr. George KE. 
Haynes; ‘‘Can Strikes be Abolished?’’ by F. 
Ernest Johnson; and ‘‘The Challenge of De- 
mocracy’’, by James Myers,—the three latter of 
the Federal Council of the Churches. 

The other meetings of the week were held in 
churches, morning and evening services and 
Bible classes, luncheon clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Twentieth Century Club, Y. M. C. A., 
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student groups in the colleges, and classroom 
lectures in the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity and Newton Theological Seminary, min- 
isters’ meetings, women’s clubs, Central Labor 
Union, and two exchange addresses in a rural 
ehurch. 

Among the speakers of the week were many 
local labor union officials and two national labor 
leaders, including James H. Maurer, President 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
and Robert Fechner, Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. Local em- 
ployers were included on the program, among 
them being H. Clifford Bean, Executive Secre- 
tary, Filene Cooperative Association; Roger K. 
Buxton, Personnel Manager, Walworth Co.; 
Ivan G. Gaskins, Construction Engineer, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co.; and Enoch Robinson, Super- 
intendent, American Rubber Co., Cambridge. 
The program also included a number of profes- 
sors of economics and of business administration, 
leading social workers, representatives of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries for Massachusetts, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Consumers’ League, and 
Women’s Trade Union League, and ministers 
and social service secretaries of the churches, 
the Church League for Industrial Democracy 
cooperated actively, holding a meeting during — 
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the week and supplying speakers, among whom 
were Rev. W. B. Spofford, its executive secretary 
and Professor Norman Nash of Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary. Prof. A. D. Sheffield of the 
Inquiry also addressed a number of meetings. 
Nine Federal Council secretaries were speakers. 
John Calder, Chairman of the Social Relations 
Commission, National Congregational Council, 


Rev. John W. Elliott, Director of Social Educa- 
tion, American Baptist Publication Society, Rev. 
John §. Lowe, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Convention, and Harold Marshall, 
managing editor of the Christian Leader, were 
among the representatives of national chureh 
bodies participating in this most stimulating 
and helpful program. 


‘*The Christian Approach to the Jew’? 


HIS is the title of a book of 208 pages, which 

adds the sub-title ‘‘Being a Report of Con- 
ferences on the Subject held at Budapest and 
Warsaw in April, 1927.’’ These conferences 
were held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with Dr. John R. Mott as Chairman, and 
were a follow-up of the great Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910, inasmuch as they 
undertook to do what was not done then. 

The book has real value, particularly in the 
first five chapters of Dr. James Black’s running 
description of the conferences and in the ap- 
pendices, where are given summaries of work, 
special papers, and a directory of missionary 
agents. Dr. Black’s first five chapters are 1n- 
forming, ‘‘The Roots of Hate’’, ‘‘The Church’s 
Persecution of the Jew’’, ‘‘The Jew’s Persecu- 
tion of the Church”’, ‘‘The Changed Heart of the 
Church’’ and ‘‘A New Day in Jewry’’. 

But the book as a whole is disappointing, for 
the Conference accomplished so little. The 
Chairman is reported to have said at the outset, 
‘Tt would have been a collective crime not to 
have come together to revise our thought and 
action in face of the new situation throughout 
the Jewish world’’, and the Findings Commit- 
tees were told explicitly to find the things now 
existing; it was plainly said, ‘‘it would do no- 
body any good to rake up obvious, ancient and 
tattered things lying at our feet; it was useless 
to find things that had never been lost—things 
better lost—things which no sensible man ever 
wanted to find’’; and yet, thus plainly in- 
structed, the Findings Committees in each re- 
port found only the old methods, the old litera- 
ture, the old fields, the old kinds of workers, the 
old terminology, and a continuance of the old 
ways. The Conferences, as interpreted by these 
committees, certainly did not ‘‘revise their 
thought and action in face of the new situation 
throughout the Jewish world’’. 

Another book to be read in this connection is 
“The Jew and Christianity: Some Phases, An- 
cient and Modern, of the Jewish Attitude To- 
ward Christianity’? by Dr. Herbert Danby, 
Canon of St. George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem, a 
book of 120 pages containing lectures given in 
Sion College, London, in October, 1926. Canon 
Danby regards the Jewish opinion of Christian- 


ity, throughout its history, as a ‘largely consis- 
tent gauge’’ by which to measure the success of 
Christians in becoming what they professed to 
be through the centuries. He sums up his own 
conclusion in these words, ‘‘relatively the judg- 
ment of Judaism is just; the Jewish attitude to- 
ward Christianity, veering as it does from the 
one extreme point of bitter loathing and detesta- 
tion, through phases of more or less cold neu- 
trality and defensive hostility, to a phase of ap- 
preciation of certain Christians and of reverence 
of Jesus their Master—this Judish attitude has 
varied with almost mathematical certainty ac- 
cording to the precise degree in which Christians 
have shown themselves real followers, in spirit 
and deed, of their Saviour. ’’ 

_ And it is worth one’s while to read an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1927, by 
Dr: R. C. Hutchison, Dean of the American Col- 
lege in Teheran, on ‘‘Christianity and Proselyt- 
ism.’’? This author says, ‘‘When Christ stood 
in the Temple and cried to the surging mob that 
Ife had drink for their thirsty souls, He knew 
that most of them would never become Chris- 
tians. Yet He did have refreshment for all of 
them.’’ Then Dr. Hutchison shows that Jesus 
gave a rich ministry of service to all, that He 
lifted human personality to a primary place iu 
the thoughts and considerations of men, that He 
reminded all men of a personal responsibility 
before a just and loving God to whom they have 
direet access, that He impressed upon all men 
the fact that spiritual values will ultimately be 
supreme in determining destiny, and that He 
taught all that the indispensable requisite for 
accomplishment is sacrifice. 

These books and this article furnish material 
for revising our thought and action in face of 
the new situation in the world and for gaining 
a clearer perception of what the mind and spirit 
of Jesus mean for those who bear His name and 
deal with others who do not. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 


On November 28 a notable farewell dinner 
was given in honor of Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
on the eve of his sailing for the Orient to make 
arrangements for the proposed World Religious 
Peace Conference, to be held in 1930. A report 
Pe Dr. Atkinson’s experience will be printed 
ater. 
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Is This **Mother India’’? 


HEN the distinguished British Quaker, 

Lucy Gardner, returned from several weeks 
in America she wrote that a visit to a foreign 
land ought always to be regarded ‘‘as a sacra- 
ment’’—a reverent entering into the inner life 
of a people and a self-identification with them 
in their deepest aspirations. 

We suggest to Miss Katherine Mayo that she 
ponder these wise words before she writes an- 
other book like ‘‘Mother India.’”* 

We have read her much-diseussed book with a 
sinking heart. And not so much because of the 
appalling conditions in India, so vividly por- 
trayed, as because of the painful failure of Miss 
Mayo to approach her subject in that spirit of 
sympathetic appreciation which alone gives one 
any moral right to criticize the evil in others. 
At the moment, in connection with this review, 
we are not so much troubled by the distressing 
picture of India as by an American’s own self- 
revelation of attitudes which gravely disqualify 
her from being an interpreter of the life of an- 
other racial group than her own. 

After reading the four hundred and forty 
pages of Miss Mayo’s volume we cannot recall 
a single paragraph which records a pleasant or 
appreciative thing about the Indian people. She 
deliberately paints a black picture, excluding all 
rays of sunlight, making no effort to understand 
anything of the better side of Hindu life or 
thought. That seems to us a much more damn- 
ing comment about the author’s fitness:for her 
task than about the country of India. 


Having ourselves spent less than a year in In- 
dia we do not undertake to pass judgment upon 
the detailed accuracy of Miss Mayo’s observa- 
tions. That most of the facts which she reports 
are substantially correct may indeed be true. We 
do, however, urge the need for caution in accept- 
ing her easy generalizations uncritically. Such 
thoroughly reliable journals as the Review of 
the National Christian Council of India, the In- 
dian Witness and the Indian Social Reformer, we 
note, are taking sharp exception to not a few of 
her statements. Her glib remark, to take a 
single illustration, that ‘‘the Indian girl, in com- 
mon practice, looks for motherhood nine months 
after reaching puberty, or anywhere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight,’’ seems badly dam- 
aged by records of the maternity hospitals in 
Bombay and Madras. No one ean doubt that 
most Indian girls marry too early, but, accord- 
ing to the statements of Miss Margaret Balfour, 
M. D., who has been collecting data for ma- 
ternity and infant welfare work, several hun- 
dred cases of Hindu mothers delivered of their 
first babies in Bombay hospitals showed an aver- 
age age of 18.7 years. In Madras, in the years 


* Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3.75. 
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1922-1924, with 2,312 cases, the average age was 
19.4 years. 

What we chiefly object to, however, is not in- 
accuracy or bluntness in relating the worst con- 
ditions in India. The conditions would, in large 
part, be readily admitted by the most thought- 
ful Indian leaders, especially those who have 
been touched by the influence of Christ. Young 
India, for example, and The Indian Social Re- 
former—to mention but two editorial voices— 
have long been urging their own people to face 
grim evils in the Indian social structure. What 
we vigorously object to is the wilful refusal (or 
perhaps it is a temperamental inability) to 
bring into the picture many other things with- 
out which no one can hope to make a true ap- 
praisal. Even if all her statements about India 
be facts, it is certain that they do not constitute 
the truth about India. 

Even if Miss Mayo has given us a statement 
wholly correct, by no stretch of the imagination 
can it be called ‘‘ Mother India.’’ There are re- .. 
alities there which Miss Mayo’s racial myopia 
makes it impossible for her to see. No one who 
has really known, through personal acquaint- 
ance or through their printed word, Indians like 
Gandhi, Tagore, Professor Bose, S. K. Datta, K. 
T. Paul or K. Natarajan, could ever write so 
hopelessly one-sided and unbalanced a book as 
Miss Mayo has given us. 

We should like to suggest to Miss Mayo that 
she write one more book, this time about Amer- 
ica. We outline for her the following chapter 
headings: 

‘“The Only Land Where Lynchings Occur’’ 

“‘The Land of Marital Seandal—One Divorce 
to Every Seven Marriages’’ 

“‘The Land of the Crime Wave—Armored 
Motors Necessary to Transport Payrolls’’ 

““The Land of Industrial Strife—Incessant 
Strikes and Lockouts’’ 

‘*Child Laborers—A Million and a Half No 
Older Than Thirteen—in the Richest Land in 
the World’’ 

All the facts in this new book might be im- 
peccably correct, but would it be a picture of 
America? 

We earnestly hope that whatever else may be 
thought of Miss Mayo’s book—whether in India 
or in the United States—it will not for a mo- 
ment be interpreted as reflecting the attitude of 
Christian missions. If we understand at all the 
missionaries in India (and it has been our good 
fortune to know several scores) the spirit of 
this book is the antithesis of theirs. Compare, 
for example, D. J. Fleming’s ‘‘Building with 
India’’ or Stanley Jones’ ‘‘Christ of the Indian 
Road’’ with ‘‘Mother India.’’ They know all 
the evils of India even more fully than Miss 
Mayo, but they see what she fails to see—noble 
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aspirations with which to sympathize and great 
qualities of soul to be admired and enlarged. 
Most of all, they do what the negative critic al- 
ways fails to do—they associate themselves, in a 
spirit of sacrificial service, with all the best 


strivings and the best aspirations of the Indian 
people, confident that they and we together may 
build a better India, a better America, a better 
world. 
SAMUEL McCrea Cavert. 


Che Open Forum 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

Whom are we to believe, President Coolidge or 
Messrs. Hunter and Johnson, who addressed a 
recent mass meeting in Portland? Interested in 
the Federal Council of the Churches, I attended 
the patriotic mass meeting, keenly concerned in 
hearing substantiated certain allegations ayainst 
the character of that organization. While not 
one iota of evidence was given nor a single speci- 
fication mentioned against the ‘‘subversive’’ 
Federal Council, the impression was given in 
very general terms with no reference to indi- 
viduals or specific acts, that the Council of 
Churches is a tool in the hands of the Soviet 
government. 

Within a few hours our esteemed paper re- 
ported that in an interview with President Cool- 
idge the officers of the Federal Council were 
warmly commended in their efforts to create in- 
ternational justice, goodwill and peace through 
the ‘‘direction of public opinion.’’ 

Who is wrong about the Federal Council, 
President Coolidge or Messrs. Hunter and 
Johnson ? 

I desire to uphold my government. I am will- 
ing, if need be, to bear arms again in its defense. 
I long above all else to be truly patriotic, but 
whose patriotism am I to follow—that of Presi- 
dent Coolidge or that of men loudly proclaiming 
their own loyalty to the flag, but in the same 
breath contradicting the convictions and judg- 
ments of the established head of our govern- 


ment ? (Rev.) Ralph Stoody. 
Portland, Maine. 


Editor of the Bulletin: 

I have never been more impressed with the 
value of the FrpErRaAL CounciL BULLETIN than 
after reading the October number. As a brief 
survey of Christian world-thought and world 
movements it has no equal among the periodicals 
that come to my table. And nothing in this 
number do I consider finer and fairer than your 
review of ‘‘The Outlawry of War’’. 

It certainly would minister immensely to 
Christian catholicity and interest in the larger 
things pertaining to the bringing in of the King- 
dom if all our preachers and intelligent laymen 
could read the FepERAL Councit BULLETIN. 

(Dean) Wilbur F. Tillett. 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

“The Why of Prohibition’? by Raymond 
Robins in the Feperan Counc BuLuerin for 
November is a message that should be read aloud 
in every Sunday school and young people’s so- 
ciety in the land. When church people want 
prohibition to prohibit, it will prohibit. With- 
out being unkind or fussy or fanatic, church peo- 
ple can exert a steady and increasing pressure 
toward law observance. The greatest enemy of 
prohibition is the churchman who drinks or who 
thinks that every ‘‘wise crack’’ about bootleg- 
ging is funny. Bootlegging is serious business. 
It is treason—eold, calculating, unadulterated 
treason, that stops not at bribery or the debauch- 
ery of public officials from the highest to the 
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me Joy Elmer Morgan. 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

The Church of the Oratory in Paris was 
crowded as on great days when we dedicated a 
tablet in memory of the members who died in the 
war. We had official representatives of the 
President of the Republic (Colonel de Boyne, 
Prot.), of M. Briand (Foreign Affairs), of M. 
Painleve (War), of M. Leygues (Marine), of M. 
Andre Tardieu (Public Works), ete., the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council of Paris, M. Del- 
sol, the representative of the American Ambas- 
sador and the Vice-Commander of the American 
Legion, which was then in Paris. 

I saw the parade of the Legion, which was 
very beautiful, without a discordant note, parti- 
cipated in by people who were friendly and full 
of goodwill toward France. They were heartily 
applauded. 

Then I saw the recurrence of the communist 
manifestation, organized outside of Paris. 
Clearly, America would have done us a great 
service in not refusing to pardon Sacco and Van- 
zetti. The death of these two was awaited by the 
most radical communists, and now they are rein- 
forced and made arrogant by the memory of two 
men who died the death of martyrs and whom 
many good people are inclined to believe inno- 
cent. But the good people have been surprised 
by an outcome which they had believed impossi- 
ble, and today it is too late. 

A. Monod. 


Paris, France, 
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The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology; a Study 
of the Issue between American Lutheranism and 
Old Lutheranism. By Vergilius Ferm. With a 
Foreword by Luther Allan Weigle. The Century 
Co., 1927. $3.00. 

This scholarly and well-documented volume is a com- 
prehensive and impartial presentation of the most im- 
portant crisis in the history of American Lutheranism— 
that brought about by the publication in 1855 of the 
“‘Definite Synodical Platform’’ with its proposed ‘‘re- 
cension’’ of the Augsburg Confession of 1530 as the 
doctrinal standard of the Lutheran Church. This plat- 
form was mainly the work of Dr. S. S. Schmucker, the 
distinguished educator and author who for almost half a 
century was a leading figure in the affairs of the Luth- 
eran General Synod, who was the founder of the Theo- 
logical Seminary and of Pennsylvania College, at Get- 
tysburg, and who during his service of nearly forty 
years as professor of systematic theology in the former 
institution helped to train some four hundred students 
for the ministry and by his written works deeply in- 
fluenced his entire denomination. 

For the right understanding of the bitterly contro- 
verted questions raised by the Platform, as well as for 
the proper estimating of Schmucker’s position, a brief 
but illuminating survey of the early history of American 
Lutheranism from the days of Muhlenberg, the founder 
of the first synod, is given, in which emphasis is laid on 
the ‘‘Patriarch’s’’?’ moderate, Pietistic devotion to the 
traditional doctrinal standards of his Church, and the 
period following his death is aptly characterized as one 
marked by ‘‘confessional laxity,’’ open ‘‘fraternizing 
with other Protestant communions,’’ and ‘‘a spirit of in- 
dependent thinking’’ that reflected the Rationalism 
prevalent in the Germany of that day. The author fur- 
ther shows that when the General Synod was organized 
(1818-1821), the Constitution made no mention what- 
ever of the Augsburg Confession or any other of the 
historic symbols of Lutheranism. 

It was Schmucker’s conviction that his Church should 
return to a more explicitly confessional position, one 
which, while maintaining a loyal devotion to the genius 
of primitive and generic Lutheranism, would not unduly 
restrict a genuinely Protestant freedom of thought by 
requiring ministerial assent to what he regarded as non- 
fundamental and indeed erroneous elements in the ven- 
erable but too ‘‘ Romanizing’’ Augsburg Confession. His 
proposed basis was the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, and the amended Augsburg Confession which 
would make it perfectly plain that the Church was re- 
pudiating the following five objectionable tenets—what- 
ever any one might think of the amount of sanction the 
original text of this document gave these articles: (1) 
the ceremonies of the mass; (2) private confession and 
absolution; (3) the denial of the divine obligation of 
the Christian Sabbath; (4) baptismal regeneration; and 
(5) the real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist. But a majority of the Synods, both 
those represented in the General Synod and others, after 
two years of furious agitation, rejected the Platform, 
and with it the leadership of the man who had made so 
brave and noble a fight for a purer evangelicalism than 
that represented by.a confession formulated under eir- 
‘cumstances that led its author to make undue concessions 
to the teachings of the medieval Church. 

The tragic features of the story give it a keen psycho- 
logical interest; but it deserves to be read especially for 
its varied instructiveness in regard to the difficulties at- 
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tending the revision of time-honored ecclesiastical sym- 
bols and the attempt to secure effective interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and possible church unions. 


FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Professional Codes; a Sociological Analysis to De- 
termine Applications to the Educational Profes- 
sion. By Benson Y. Landis. New York, Bureau of 
- Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1927. $1.50. : 
One of the most interesting recent developments in 

the field of social relations is the movement for the for- 

mation of codes of group ethics. During the last few 
years such codes have been formulated by the American 

Association of Engineers, the United States Chamber of 

Commerce, the American Institute of Architects and a 

number of other organizations. These several codes are | 

examined in accordance with a carefully worked out 

principle of classification and analysis by Dr. Benson Y. 

Landis, Associate Secretary of the Department of Re- 

search and Education of the Federal Council of Churches, 

in a book entitled Professional Codes. It is a small vol- 
ume, but it is so packed with information as to make it 

a valuable sourcebook and it also contains some very 

interesting . conclusions. 

Dr. Landis found, as others have done who have 
made a study of this subject, that these codes of group 
ethics cover a wide range in respect to concreteness and _ 
definiteness in the principles which they lay down. In 
some cases they are little more than a cataloguing of 
general principles which it would be difficult to apply 
effectively to particular cases of questionable conduct. 
In other instances the codes constitute a definite move 
toward a larger sense of social responsibility on the part. 
of business and professional groups. Two of the codes 
are particularly worth noting. 

A ministers’ association has undertaken to put a ban 
on certain practices of such a clearly questionable sort 
as to make one ask why they should in this day be in- 
eluded in a code. For instance, a minister must ‘‘be 
scrupulously honest, avoid debts and meet his bills 
promptly’’; he must not ‘‘break his contract made with 
the Church.’’ On the other hand the proscription against 
speaking ill ‘‘of the character or work of another min- 
ister,’’ the injunction against proselytizing and the- 
charge to the minister to beware of giving less service 
than he should because ‘‘a minister controls his own 
time,’’—these and other ethical precepts may well chal- 
lenge the thought of the profession. 

The code of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
known as ‘‘Principles of Business Conduct’? includes 
some fine and unexceptionable. statements of principle 
but in this case the problem is to give specifie content to 
them or, as the author says, to arrive at a ‘‘ definition of 
a situation’? to which they apply. The task of the busi- 
ness community is seen to be very similar to that of 
church bodies which have made heroie pronouncements 
in the field of social ethics but have been rather slow to 
apply them authoritatively to particular cases. One | 
needs to read the standards alongside the complaints of 
unfair business practices that have been formulated in 
such large numbers by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Dr. Landis concludes: ‘‘Codes are still, to a great 
extent, even in the older organizations among lawyers 
and doctors, formulations of vague idealism, largely 
evidences of wishful thinking. The tasks of developing 
standards have not yet been approached with thorough- 
ness and with regard for the factors that enter into 
group control. Professional organizations, in addition to 
being addicted to formulations of vague idealism, are 
also sometimes large organizations, with infrequent con- 
tacts between members, and are unsuited for establishing 
controls.’? 

A bibliography is appended, the extent of which im- 
presses the reader that much more has been done in this 


